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VOU Ve NOnG 


A Glance at this Issue 


Supervisors Train Themselves 


Line responsibility for maintaining satisfactory 
human relations in the organization is part of the 
plan of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., which has developed 
a unique method of training its supervisors. The un- 
usual feature, however, is not this but the fact that 
the supervisors establish their own goals and stand- 
ards without assistance from top management. It 
was the foremen, for example, who conducted research 
on job-evaluation programs with the thought that 
it might be a good idea to introduce the technique in 
Congoleum-Nairn. 

Top executives of the company are prepared them- 
selves to exemplify in every contact with the super- 
visors the principles which the supervisors adopt for 
their dealings with rank-and-file employees. This “‘ex- 
ample method” is considered the foundation of the 
plan. (Page 246.) 


How Many More Can Industry Spare? 


Can industry continue to achieve the miracles of 
the last two years with further loss of manpower? 
Nearly 70% of more than two hundred company rep- 
resentatives whose opinions were sought in a Confer- 
ence Board survey consider that the additional num- 
ber of executives that can be spared if production re- 
quirements are to be met is absolutely none. There 
is a note of desperation, too, at the prospect of losing 
more technical and supervisory staff. 

If technical men must be drafted, suggests one 
vice president, put them in uniform and send them 
back to the factories where their services are irreplace- 
able and where they can make their maximum contri- 
bution toward winning the war. (Page 259.) 
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The Extent of Unionization 


Certain unions are so articulate and their activities 
occupy so much space in the public press that the gen- 
eral impression is created of almost 100% union mem- 
bership. As a matter of fact, of the 43 million persons 
in nonagricultural employment in the United States 
at the end of last year, only about 13 million wage 
and salaried workers were under union contracts. 

The types of union recognition that were in effect 
at the end of 1942 and the extent to which they af- 
fected a number of important industries are shown on 
page 250. 


Incentive Plans and Output 


If wage incentive plans could be generally intro- 
duced under satisfactory auspices—and some consider 
that this is a big “if’—war production could be in- 
creased considerably with no expansion of present 
plant and personnel. This is the consensus of ex- 
ecutives who comment on the subject. (Page 255.) 
A majority estimate a possible increase of from 10% 
to 20%. Others place the possible gain in produc- 
tivity much higher, even as great as 50%. 


Company Contact with Service Men 


On the salt flats of Tunisia a soldier pulls from his 
pocket his “lucky dollar,” token of the gang in the 
plant at home. Pretty fine to have it, even if you 
aren’t sold on its power to ward off bullets. 

Hank over there has a swell pair of sun glasses 
which his company gave him when he exchanged hat 
for helmet. Bill gets cigarettes regularly from the 
boys in the shop. Little things, but O.K. Of such is 
built morale. (Page 251.) 
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How One Company Develops Supervisors 


OR SEVERAL years executives in many compan- 

ies have devoted considerable attention to the 
development and training of foremen and supervisors. 
The ultimate goal of all these programs has been to 
improve the supervisor’s administrative capacity. But 
the immediate goal can be subdivided into two phases. 
First, in order to be wholly effective, the supervisor 
must understand and accept his responsibilities. Sec- 
ond, he must fulfil them satisfactorily. The question 
executives ask is, “How can this be achieved?” 

Unfortunately, there does not appear to be any 
magic method that will overnight transform an inex- 
perienced or partly effective supervisor into a thor- 
oughly competent executive. It is also generally rec- 
ognized that there is no single formula that can be 
employed with equal effectiveness in all companies. 
For example, one company may have experienced ex- 
cellent results by employing the conference method. 
Another company may be enthusiastic about the lec- 
ture method. Still another company may be equally 
proud of the results of its “on-the-job” or “direct con- 
tact” method. Added to these are the large number 
of companies that have achieved effective supervision 
by employing different combinations and variations 
of these three basic methods. The reason for these 
seemingly conflicting opinions is quite logical. Differ- 
ences among companies in organization, size, product, 
location, policies, and personnel require different ap- 
proaches to the problem of supervisory training. 

But it is safe to say that, regardless of the training 
methods employed, adequate and competent super- 
vision exists only in those companies in which the top 
executives: 


1. Recognize that they are completely responsible for 
the quality and effectiveness of their supervisors, and 


2. Vigorously and wholeheartedly tackle the problem 
of supervisory and foreman development. 


The purpose of this article is to describe the suc- 
cessful supervisory development program of Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc.—a company in which the top execu- 
tives appear to have fulfilled their responsibilities re- 
garding these two requirements. The executives of 
this company have always recognized the value of su- 
pervisory training and development and for many 
years have carefully nurtured a program designed to 
meet their requirements effectively. 

At the start, the motivating force was the recogni- 
tion of the fact that thoroughly effective supervisors 
rarely “just happen” and that, on the contrary, good 


supervisors are the product of careful selection and 
training. 

One must recognize that, although the story of 
this achievement can be told in a few paragraphs, it 
is a great deal easier to describe than to put into suc- 
cessful operation. During the formative stages, the 
planning, the disappointments, the periods of inde- 
cision as to whether it is really worth while to stick 
to a plan, and the energy consumed in the continuous 
adherence to the major principles of operating a busi- 
ness under a program of this kind have caused many 
management groups to fall by the wayside and adopt 
a substitute approach.’ Yet the reward for developing 
competent and effective supervisors is not merely the 
satisfaction derived from the achievement of a diffi- 
cult goal. It is much greater and more down to earth 
than that. It lies in the comfortable knowledge that 
a company is being well-run by all the standards and 
measuring sticks of sound American business prin- 
ciples. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. was organized in 1919. The 
company maintains four plants in Kearny, New Jer- 
sey; Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania; Cedarhurst, Mary- 
land; and Salem, New Jersey. 

The Kearny plant, in which this study was con- 
ducted, employs approximately 1,300 workers. These 
employees are represented by an independent union. 

The company is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of hard-surface floor coverings. Since the entry of 
the United States into the war, much of the product- 
ive capacity of the company has been converted 
to wartime work. The Kearny plant was recently 
awarded the Army-Navy “E.” 


Wuat THE Program Is 


In the minds of Congoleum-Nairn executives, the 
philosophies of company management and supervis- 
ory training are closely interrelated. Therefore, the 
word “program” is probably too limiting a term to be 
applied to this company’s approach to the problem of 
supervisory development. But the plan contains sev- 
eral unique features which have noticeably contrib- 
uted to the successful development of the supervisors. 
One may comprehend the true scope of the Congo- 
leum-Nairn philosophy by studying the following de- 
scription prepared by the company’s foremen and as- 
sistant foremen: 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
The objective of our supervisory training is to de- 
velop managerial ability in all supervisors, regardless of 
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numben of men for whom they are responsible, by cul- 
tivating qualities of leadership, self-reliance, and sound 
judgment in the direction of men, the operating of ma- 
chines, and control of materials. 

Setting an example in delegating responsibility for 
results to all members of the line supervisory organi- 
zation, successively from top to bottom, is the founda- 
tion of our supervisory training. 

New operating and supervisory techniques from vari- 
ous sources are made available, and are developed, ac- 
cepted or rejected, only after actual trial by line organi- 
zation supervisors. Those accepted are developed to a 
point of practical application and then are employed in 
a continuous systematic manner under the direction of 
line organization supervisors. 

This training has resulted in the development of 
supervisors who are successful in improving human re- 
lations and effectively controlling the numerous factors 
which influence quality, cost, production and waste, 
following well-defined line organization procedure. 


It is important to note the emphasis given in this 
statement to line organization. This indicates the be- 
lief that no workman or other individual can report 
successfully to more than one boss. It naturally fol- 
lows that, when this philosophy is put into practice, 
the supervisory staff takes much more responsibility 
in connection with the operation of their departments 
than is thought practicable by many executives. In 
other words, the operation for which a Congoleum- 
Nairn foreman is responsible includes not only vol- 
ume, cost, and quality, but also all other phases of 
management, probably the most important of which 
is human relations. Unless human relations are en- 
tirely satisfactory, Congoleum-Nairn executives be- 
lieve that maximum results in volume, cost, and qual- 
ity will not be achieved. By establishing records of 
performance a foreman is enabled to prove this fun- 
damental principle both to his own satisfaction and 
to that of his superior in the organization. 


How tHE PLan Works 


From the beginning, the supervisors have continu- 
ally searched for the most effective answer to the 
question, “What is a good supervisor?” 

Through conferences and considerable study of the 
question by the supervisors, the standards and quali- 
fications of a good supervisor have been scrutinized 
and agreed upon. The point that may surprise many 
industrial men is that the supervisors periodically set 
their own standards and goals without assistance from 
top management. The absence of management’s con- 
trol or direct participation in these conferences repre- 
sents the best indication to the supervisors that the 
entire program has been sincerely conceived and will 
be followed exactly as outlined by the company’s 
management. It increases the supervisor’s self-con- 


fidence because it is also the best indication that the 
top executives have implicit faith in the supervisors’ 
ability to become department managers in the real 
sense of the term. 

As a result of their studies and discussions of the 
elements of a good supervisor, the supervisors them- 
selves have learned that one of the most important 
qualifications of a competent executive is the ability 
to maintain and improve good employee-employer re- 
lations. Committees elected by the supervisors seek 
out reference material, and at the company’s expense 
have subscribed to various periodicals and services 
covering the subject. Meetings are held as discus- 
sional groups at which the supervisors themselves ad- 
vance typical situations for discussion and solution. 

The company executives receive minutes or out- 
lines of these conferences so that they can be informed 
of the progress and nature of the meetings. An inter- 
esting fact is that the supervisors cover the subjects 
in these meetings so thoroughly and competently that 
the managing executives feel no desire to inject them- 
selves into the proceedings. All human relations tools, 
such as employee interviews, employee rating, train- 
ing, effective methods of handling grievances, etc., 
are vigorously and intelligently studied and put into 
practice. An important contribution to the success 
of the program appears to be that the top executives 
not only make it known that they approve of the steps 
being taken, but also are prepared themselves to ex- 
emplify in every single contact with the supervisors 
the principles which the supervisors have adopted for 
their dealings with their rank-and-file employees. 

Thus, by establishing what might be called the 
“contact method” or “example method” of develop- 
ing supervisors, the executives of Congoleum-Nairn 
have introduced, perhaps unintentionally, the method 
which appears to be the foundation of the entire plan. 
In other words, they follow the plan of capitalizing on 
any and every occasion to educate the supervisors 
by personal example and by indirect and direct sug- 
gestion. In fact, many executives who have studied 
the problem of supervisory training are of the opinion 
that supervisory .training programs which prove in- 
effective fail to achieve success because this “contact 
method” is disregarded. 

On occasions, the supervisors as individuals, or as 
a group, turn to the executives for advice. Needless 
to say, they receive it. But in these instances, care 
is always exercised to handle the requests in such a 
way that the supervisors will not get the idea that 
they are expected to obtain management’s guidance 
in all their problems. 

The Congoleum-Nairn method of training super- 
visors may be best described by citing a specific and 
actual example. 
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At a meeting of the foremen and assistant foremen, 
the Plant Manager asked if among the group there 
was any knowledge of the modern methods of job 
evaluation and suggested that it might be well for the 
foremen to inform themselves about the job-evalu- 
ation programs used by other companies. Further- 
more, in keeping with the plan, the idea was advanced 
in such a way that the foremen understood that as a 
result of their investigations they might wish to de- 
velop a job-evaluation program of their own. 


Within two years from the time of this meeting 
there was in existence at Congoleum-Nairn an effect- 
ive job-evaluation program which had been developed 
by the foremen and assistant foremen of all four 
plants. Not only did the foremen get valuable train- 
ing by their development of this program but they 
gave it their 100% support. Since they are largely 
responsible for developing new supervisors, they also 
make sure that the prospective supervisor is thor- 
oughly grounded and sold on the job-evaluation pro- 
gram. This same attitude applies to the many other 
tools and techniques which have been developed in a 
similar manner. From this example, it is apparent 
that the plan in operation calls forth cooperative ef- 
fort between the top executives and the supervisors, 
and also for the same type of cooperation among the 
supervisors themselves. 


An early outgrowth of the development program 
was the recognition by the supervisors that a good 
supervisory job consists of a combination of success- 
fully coordinated activities.. Accordingly, each super- 
visory responsibility has been analyzed by commit- 
tees elected for that purpose. The responsibilities 
studied in this manner now include cost of manufac- 
turing, quality, maintenance of equipment and plant 
facilities, safety, waste and salvage, productive labor 
costs, etc. 


As these studies progress, the supervisors continue 
to develop and establish periodically the goals and 
standards of operation in their various responsibilities. 
These self-established goals are important because 
they serve two purposes—they provide (in conjunc- 
tion with the performance records previously men- 
tioned) a means of factually measuring the super- 
visors’ progress, and they serve to satisfy a natural 
sporting instinct. 

Executives who have never had the opportunity of 
observing supervisors operating in this manner will 
be considerably impressed to learn that the goals set 
by these supervisors are in many instances more diffi- 
cult to achieve than if they had been established by 
the executives. One is equally impressed to learn, 
moreover, that a great many of the most difficult 
goals are actually achieved. One of the reasons for 


this record is undoubtedly owing to the fact that the 
supervisors have learned to use the services and co- 
operation of all branches and divisions of the com- 
pany, including, for example, the Engineering and the 
Controller’s departments. 


Later DEVELOPMENTS 


It is now customary for the supervisors to begin 
in September the planning of the following year’s 
goals and responsibilities. By January these plans 
have been completed and are formally presented to 
the supervisory body by the chairmen of the various 
committees at the annual meeting. Usually, a major 
executive of the company gives a brief talk at the be- 
ginning of the annual meeting, but with this one ex- 
ception the speeches are prepared and delivered by 
the supervisors. The following speech is typical of 
those delivered by the supervisors and was made 
at the annual meeting in 1942 by Supervisor James 
Thompson on the subject of “Quality.” 


“As Mr. Abrams has stated, a committee has been organ- 
ized to study quality trends and to consider the outlook for 
1942. It is the conclusion of this committee that the qual- 
ity objectives for perfects set for 1942 can be made. 

“This conclusion is not snap judgment nor is it based on 
blind optimism and false hopes. It is based on careful and 
complete examination of records, and indicated trends 
therefrom, and the sound knowledge of what had to be 
done and what has been done. 

“Like Mr. Lang, we also had grave doubts as to making 
even as good a record in 1942 as we did in 1941, knowing 
that still further increases in productive rate would be re- 
quired. This doubt is not substantiated by the record. The 
examination record indicates that while the production 
trend increased, the high quality trend was also main- 
tained. This means that with increased production we have 
been able to increase our per cent perfects. We can think 
of no reason why this trend cannot be continued. 

“Now this may sound like a bold statement to make in 
the face of the fact that we did not make our quality ob- 
jective for 1941. No attempt will be made to obscure this 
fact. The work of this committee would have been much 
easier if we had, but the fact remains that our perfects 
record in 1941 is not quite as good as it was in 1940. Now 
the 1941 record is not bad, being nearly as good as the best 
we ever did, but it is not satisfactory. We cannot take any 
satisfaction out of our failure to make good on our promise 
to ourselves and to the management. 

“The first job of this Quality Committee was to deter- 
mine from the record why we failed to meet our objective. 
We cannot eliminate damages until we know the cause. 

“The data show that at the start of 1941 the percentage 
of perfects was considerably below the objective. During 
the next few months the rate of production increased and 
four things became apparent: 


1. A demand was placed on the supporting depart- 
ments that was higher than any previous demand. 
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2. Production required an experimental program far 
beyond anything ever before attempted. 


3. Additional personnel was required and this, for the 
most part, was inexperienced. 


4. Duties of the supervisors were greatly increased. 


“There is no doubt that this expansion was in some meas- 
ure responsible for the continuance of the relatively high 
percentage of damages. Examination of the record indi- 
cates high damages traced to these four causes. Examples 
could be given to prove this but the gain would be slight 
unless we went into great detail. The time permitted for 
this report will not allow this. However, each supervisor 


here knows what his part has been, because the damage 
record is analyzed by all. 


“The bright spot in the picture is that this situation was 
not permitted to persist. By skilled scheduling and the effi- 
cient use of every available minute, productive capacities 
of supporting departments were increased. The chemists 
and their assistants, through careful study and diligent ap- 
plication of their skills and knowledge, made possible pro- 
duction to points hitherto unknown and unthought of. The 
extended efforts of the supervisors in telling, showing, test- 
ing and checking, made experienced men out of green men. 
By conference leadership methods, employee interviews and 
other management tools, the accumulated thoughts and ex- 
perience of many men were put into full use. The result 
of this was the reduction of damage, which, with the excep- 
tion of one month, has been continuous since June. 


“The facts so far presented give rise to a feeling of op- 
timism as to our success in meeting the 1942 objective. Mr. 
Lang has stated that the use of alternate materials will 
prevent us from improving our quality. 


“We realize that this situation is unpredictable and we 
do not know what materials we will be unable to obtain 
and for which we will have to discover alternates. 


“We do know, however, that such work will have to be 
done. This situation does not frighten us into submission. 
On the contrary, we accept the introduction of alternate 
materials as a challenge to our energy and ingenuity and 
we back our stand on our record of past performances on 
similar problems. 


“We have an organization that we feel through knowl- 
edge and experience can effectively establish the use of al- 
ternate materials, and there are many examples of substi- 
tutions which time does not permit reviewing, but most of 
you are familiar with them. Many of the replacements 
were the result of our own initiative in introducing them and 
they were satisfactorily developed. 


“It may have entered your minds that when the use of 
alternate raw materials is forced on us we may be unable 
to produce in a reasonable time. To answer this question, 
simply review in your mind some of the problems in this 
connection we have already met and conquered. Certainly 
we made some mistakes and we made some production we 
did not consider good, but the amount was small and we 


were soon producing merchandise that was satisfactory in 
every respect. 

“We firmly believe that with the applied skill of our 
supervisors, operators, mechanics and technicians, the effect 


of alternate raw materials on quality will not be a difficulty 
that we cannot overcome. 


“We feel the quality objective for 1942 can be attained. 
It will be, if every man recognizes or is taught the part he 
plays in the control of damages, and every man, without 
exception, plays his part. It remains only for us to approach 
our problems with determination, in order to successfully 
meet this objective. 

“This, gentlemen, we intend to do.” 

This speech and the foregoing information indicate 
that the supervisors of the Kearny plant of Congo- 
leum-Nairn have learned to recognize their responsi- 
bilities and have thus at least attained the first phase 
of the goal of a supervisory development program. 
The next question of interest is, “How well have they 
fulfilled these responsibilities?” 


ReEsuLTS 


As to the supervisors’ responsibilities for the main- 
tenance and continued improvement of employee-em- 
ployer relations, it is difficult to furnish a factual rec- 
ord of progress in a report of this kind without having 
conducted a series of morale studies. But persons 
who have carefully studied the causes and problems 
of absenteeism have discovered that the absentee rate, 
in most instances, reflects the state of employee mor- 
ale. 

Accordingly, a comparison has been made between 
the national figures of Taz Conrerence Boarp’s in- 
dex of absenteeism and the absentee rates of the 
Kearny plant of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. This com- 
parison shows that the absentee rates of the Kearny 
plant are not even half those for industry as a whole. 
The recapitulation of the absentee figures of the index 
and those of Congoleum-Nairn are as follows: 


Conference Congoleum- 
Board Nairn, Inc. 
Index (Kearny Plant) 
Absence per thousand male employees. . 249 72 
Days lost an employee (per annum)... . 9.6 2.4 
Days lost an absence..........+.-.-.- 3.0 8.1la 


aThis figure indicates that preventable absenteeism, or absences of one, two, or 
three days’ duration, are at a lower rate than the national figure. It also may be 
inferred from these figures that absent employees stay away from their jobs because 
of legitimate illness reasons. 

In addition to the fact that employee morale shows 
evidence of steady improvement (probably because 
the employees have shared in the benefits of improved 
results) the enterprise has also benefited by the con- 
tinuously improved contributions to profits in terms 


of reduced cost and improved quality of product. 


S. Avery RavBe 
Management Research Division 
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Types of Union Agreements in 1942 


HE BUREAU of Labor Statistics estimates that 

31 million persons were employed at the close of 
1942 in occupations or industries where unions have 
gained sufficient foothold to engage in serious efforts 
to obtain written agreements. 

The extent of unionization among industrial groups 
varies considerably. The following tabular statement? 
indicates how widespread union membership is esti- 
mated to be in over forty industries. 


90% or more of workers 
Mining, coal 


Clothing, men’s ; 
Newspapers (daily), mechanical 
tasks 


Glass containers 
Glass, flat 
Longshoremen, 
salt water transportation 


Railroads, steam 


75% but fewer than 90% 


Aluminum Clothing, women’s 
Automobile Millinery 
55% but fewer than 75% 


Building construction Printing and publishing—book, 
Bus, inter-city magazine and job 

Electrical manufacturing Rubber 

Glass—flint Transportation, salt water, ship 
Hosiery (full-fashioned) personnel 

Tron and steel Transportation, urban (electric 


Meat packing railway, trolley, bus, motor- 
bus) 
45% but fewer than 55% 
Bookbinding Lithographing 
Flour milling and cereal manu- Quarrying 
facture Shipbuilding, private 
25% but fewer than 45% 
Aircraft Metal mining and nonferrous 
Boot and shoe smelting and fabrication (ex- 
Cement cluding aluminum) 
Die casting Paper and pulp 
Farm equipment Textiles 


Machine tools 


10% but fewer than 25% 


Building service Lumber 
Cigar making Newspapers (daily), editorial and 
Furniture commercial employees 


Hotels and restaurants 


Petroleum refining 
Leather (tanneries) 


Trucking 
Fewer than 10% 


Chemicals Mercantile establishments 


Gloves 


Approximately 13 million wage and salaried work- 
ers are under some form of union contract. This rep- 
resents about 40% of those engaged in fields where 
unions have made noticeable progress in organizing. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 6 mil- 

"Based on data from the Twentieth Century Fund report, “How 


Binet Bargaining Works,” and arranged by Tan ConrerENcE 
OARD. 


lion of these employees, or 45% of the total number 
of union members, are under a closed or union shop. 
The maintenance of membership clause,! fostered by 
the National War Labor Board, accounts for another 
15%. An additional 35%, are working under condi- 
tions where the union is the “sole bargaining agency 

for the employees, but to get a true picture of the ex- 
tent of sole bargaining rights, those under closed and 
union shops should be added to this figure. Thus it 


PERCENTAGE OF WorKERS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
OperATING Unper Vartous Union AGREEMENTS 
UNDER CLOSED SHOP 


40%-59% 


Clothing: (men‘s)}52/0..iea- 925-6 vie wits x 
Clothing (women’s).............-- ve — 
Cornistructlon. sce. + sister 

Printing and publishing where — 
Shipbuilding::..2: segs heck eee Js a x 
Textile: (hosiery)2:5 a. 2eooseee- fer ae 
"Druckiing ates cena sina: Beabaate Opler 


Bus and street car 
Minirig “(coal cas oa: anes cee oe 
Paper and allied products 


UNDER MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP CLAUSE 


Automobiles. ccs :,o545 os3e oun ton 
Electrical equipment.............. 
Farm equipment. ......... Y eee 
Tron and steel (basic) 
Mining (nonferrous).............. 
Smelting and refining 


UNDER SOLE BARGAINING AGENCY CLAUSE 


Aircraft x 
Chemica li cc. 52 oe eee tee be x 
Iron and steel (products).......... “— x 
Machine todh>rcna~ tee. eee x 
Nonferrous, alloying, etc.......... ee x 
Ballroadstn, «piso coro aia < Soe 
Telephone and telegraph. ......... Rice x 
Textile (cotton)it o.ck see en, Gee . x ee 
Textile (rayon and silk)........... ee at x 
Textile (woolen and worsted). ..... $83 x 


UNDER PREFERENTIAL HIRING CLAUSE 
Maritime and longshore........ oa xe aay =. 
[ye] el PHO See Sree es ANT ne x wae 


appears that about 80% under union contract are rep- 
resented by a union that has exclusive bargaining 
rights for all workers within a given bargaining unit. 


1A type of union security clause in which no one is obliged to join a 
union, but all present or future members of the union must remain 
members in good standing as a condition of employment. 
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Only about half a million workers, or fewer than 5%, 
work under agreements calling for preferential hiring 
as a form of union security. These agreements are 
largely concentrated in the pottery industry and 
among maritime workers and longshoremen. Fewer 
than 1% of the union members are under contracts 
calling for recognition of its members only. 

Two and a half million workers, or approximately 
20% of the total, have union dues, assessments and 
initiation fees deducted from their pay under some 
form of “check-off.” Of these two and a half million, 
about 60% operate under an automatic check-off sys- 
tem while the remaining 40% have their deductions 
based upon voluntary authorizations. 

The types of union recognition that were in effect 
at the end of 1942 in a number of representative in- 
dustries and the extent to which they affect these in- 
dustries have been tabulated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These data, as shown in the accompanying 


table, have been arranged by Tun Conrerence Boarp 
for easy reference. 

In evaluating the percentages shown in the table it 
should be noted that the figures do not represent per- 
centages of the total number of workers within each 
industry but rather percentages of those employed in 
plants where they are covered by a written collective 
bargaining agreement. As may be seen by comparison 
with the preceding tabular statement a relatively 
small group of workers may be covered by union con- 
tract and still have a high percentage under one of the 
more stringent types of union recognition. A good ex- 
ample of this is the trucking industry where it is esti- 
mated only between 10% and 25% of the workers are 
under union agreements, yet over 90% of these agree- 
ments call for a closed shop. 


Wo. Barnes O’Connor 
Management Research Division 


Keeping in Touch with Employees in Service 


ETTERS from home folks are rated as the best 
morale builder for men serving in the armed 
forces. Workers in many companies are doing their 
bit to see that fellow workers receive letters from their 
friends in the plant and to provide them with small 
comforts. The managements of companies also have 
organized campaigns to keep inducted employees in- 
formed regarding company activities. Several inter- 
esting examples of these projects which have recently 
come to the attention of THe ConrerEeNce Boarp are 
given below. 

Employees in a division of the Todd Shipyards 
Corporation have organized a “Dime-a-Week Club” 
to provide extra spending money for employees in the 
armed forces. At present, the club is sending gifts 
of $3, which may be increased later. Club members 
are expected to write letters to accompany the cash 
gift. Employees of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. have 
organized a Service Club, whose weekly membership 
fee is 15¢. The funds are used to purchase cigarettes 
for men in service. 

In the Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, the Per- 
sonnel Department keeps as complete a file of military 
addresses as possible. By means of data sheets sent 
to the department from which an employee leaves for 
service, the first complete military address is ob- 
tained. A letter is written to the individual, giving 
general news of the company as well as informing 
the recipient of the services the Personnel Department 
wishes to extend to them. Replies are forwarded to 
the department in which the individual formerly 


worked, in order that his associates may read of his 
activities. In this way constant contact is main- 
tained between the employees on the fighting front 
and those on the home front. With the next letter to 
be mailed to the men in military service is sent a list 
containing the names and last known military ad- 
dresses of all company men in uniform. It is hoped 
that this list will make it possible for at least a few 
employees to get together in various parts of the 
country, and also that the list will serve as an induce- 
ment for correspondence between former associates 
now in service. 

The Beech Aircraft Company gives each employee 
called into service a “Lucky Dollar” pocket piece. The 
silver dollar is sent in a case with the following in- 
scription, “Some folks say a silver dollar carried in 
your pocket brings you all kinds of good luck. We 
hope they’re right because every one at Beech Air- 
craft is wishing you the best of good fortune and a 
swift, safe, victorious return from the fighting front. 
This silver dollar pocket piece is a token of our good 
wishes.” 

The American Optical Company is giving sun 
glasses to its service men, with the name of the indi- 
vidual inscribed on the back of the case. Fitting of 
the glasses is done at the plant, if convenient for the 
individual, otherwise at any A.O. laboratory in the 
United States. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Management Research Division 
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Clerical Salary Rates Paid in April, 1943 


HE FOLLOWING summaries represent the tabu- 

lated results of the second of a series of quarterly 
surveys of clerical salary rates conducted by THE 
ConrerENcE Boarp. The information was collected 
during April, 1943, and pertains to the rates paid in 
that month. 

Executives will be interested to know that 351 com- 
panies participated in the April survey as compared 
with 247 in the January survey. As a result of this 
enlarged participation, the number of employees cov- 
ered in the thirteen jobs has increased from 28,573 to 
35,611. The cooperation of the 104 additional com- 
panies is particularly valuable because these new par- 
ticipants are well distributed among the twenty cities 
concerned. 


1The complete report of this survey is being published in Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 57, “Clerical Salary Rates Paid in April, 1943.” 


Persons interested in making detailed comparisons 
between the January and April reports will observe 
that the current survey reflects numerous changes in 
rates, ranges and averages. In several cases, it ap- 
pears that these changes are the result of changes in 
individual rates of employees. In others, it is appar- 
ent from the examination of individual company re- 
turns that the major changes are the result of the ad- 
dition of a high percentage of new cooperators. 


In this connection, it is important to know that 
although the present survey includes 104 more com- 
panies than were included in the January survey, the 
total number of companies participating for the first 
time is 124. In other words, twenty-one companies 
that furnished data for the January report did not 
return their completed forms soon enough to be in- 
cluded in the April report. 


RATES FOR BILLING, BOOKKEEPING, AND CALCULATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


Billing Machine Operator Bookkeeping Machine Operator Calculating Machine or Comptometer Operator 

City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 

Range Mode | Low |Median| High Range Mode | Low |Median| High Range Mode | Low |Median} High 

Atlanta: 5. aecscsctheae ne $18-33 a a a a || $18-35 a | $21 | $24 28 || $13-38 2 20 2 

Balttnrets:. a437| a| aj] aj| a | 93-s8|93s | al a el Soe eet cn ve a = _ 
Boston sare ead stake 18-32 | $22 $22 | $23 $25 16-48 25 21 24 Q7 16-43 | 25 20 24 26 
Buffalo. waitin. cee 21-85 a 22 25 28 18-35 23 22 24 25 18-31 | 25 22 25 Q7 
Chicago. weet eneeeens 20-44 | 23 23 Q4 28 17-46 29 24 28 30 18-44 | 25 24 27 $2 
Cincinnatt).......2+s- 4-3) 29-80' 1" 25 Q1 23.50} 26 Q1-45 25 23 26.50| 30 18-S5 | 25 22 25 26 
Cleveland ee atl. ame 21-50 | 24 24 28 33 20-88 30 25 30 34 18-50 | 25 24 28 | 
Detrotevenre ccs cn near el) Lose) 25 25 26.50} 32 17-44 28 25 29 35 20-44 | 33 28 31 33 
EV OUSLOMI ennai Soereiociee 22-40 | 30 29 30 35 25-43 31 29 31 36 22-48 | 27 Q7 31 35 
Los Angeles. Nh cttle dads (Peo SO 30 33 37 17-46 21 Q1 21 23 21-42 | 35 31 35 37 
Louisville clase ech ain acoA as 16-29 a 20 22 28 16-32 23 Ql 23 29 16-37 | 21 21 QQ QT 
Milwaukee hie a Bea behece 15-31 a 17 22 26 16-35 25 20 24 26 16-32 | 20 20 23 26 
Minneapolis-St. Paul....} 17-42 | 22 QQ 25 38 16-42 34 20 24 30 17-40 | 34 24 29 34 
Wetwanlevccn ssueicitn ase 18-33 | 28 22 26 28 17-45 Q7 Q7 Q7 29 17-S7a| 27 24 Q7 29 
New York. BIRIN ¢ fare tsi ake wai 16-51 | 19 22 QT $1 16-49 25 24 Q7 30 17-46 | 30 28 30 34 
Philadelphia ee errr 17-39 | 19 20 23 QT 20-47 35 eT 32 35 17-40 | 24.50) 22 26 30 
Pittsburgh. Vienna aes bee ke OO BO 23 Q7 30 18-41 24 22 24 25 16-44 | 22 22 25 28 
St. Louis. donee eeeeeneee 17-80 | 17 18 Q1 25 17-36 22 23 26 Si 18-38 | 21 Q1 23 28 
San Francisco........... 22-40 | 35 29 32 35 21-46 23 23 25 30 21-44 | 30 29 31 35 
Seattles are tia taa tint nes 24-29 | 26.50) 24 26.50} 29 25-46 a a a a 23-44 | 28 28 29 35 
PL OPALIH, dine sitts sees 815-51 | $25 B22 | VS $30 $16—-49 | $21 $22 | $25 $30 $13-—50 | $30 $24 $28 $32 


aNo central tendency exists. 


BILLING MACHINE OPERATOR—Description of Work: 


1. Works under supervision. 
2. Operates a billing machine in preparation of bills, invoices, 
statements, or similar work from original orders or shipping papers. 


3. May include related clerical work such as recording of shipping 
charges, verifying calculations, and other data. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR—Description of Work: 
1. Works under supervision. 


2. Operates a bookkeeping machine with or without typewriter 
keyboard. 


bOne company has 72 ad d cal i i 
bo Sit a wet ie Pilates ia ~ cpap operators at rates ranging from $89 


3. Work includes any or all of the following: Posting such records 
as accounts receivable or payable, receipts and disbursements, cus- 
tomer statements, etc., from prepared media; developing new bal- 


ances and columnar totals, proving, balancing, and relat i 
work incident to operating the machine. cas 


CALCULATING MACHINE or COMPTOM 
Deamon a eee ETER OPERATOR 
= ere under ee 
- Computes on key-type calculating machine and/ ifi 
the machine all types of calculations involving additions seblecein 
multiplication, and division. Must be able to do all of these operations, 
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MeErHop or PRESENTATION 


A major improvement has been made in the method 
of presenting the summaries of the results of the April 
Survey. The January report contained a summary of 
each table which included: 


1. The low and high rates paid, and 
2. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently. 


Beginning with the April report, however, the sum- 
mary has been considerably improved by the follow- 
ing additional information: 


1. The low and high rates (or the lower quartile 
and upper quartile) of the middle 50% of the employ- 
ees. These quartiles are provided because in analyzing 
the results of a comprehensive survey, many executives 
prefer to use this range as a basis for their comparisons. 


2. The median (the salary rate of the middle em- 
ployee) of the middle 50% of employees. 


MeEtuHop oF CoLLECTION 

As in the January survey, cooperating executives 
were urged to follow closely the instructions provided 
with each set of forms. These instructions were care- 
fully prepared to furnish a study of clerical salaries 
that will be clear-cut and helpful in specific cases, and 
not lend itself to misapplication. 

Before analyzing the data in this report, it is essen- 
tial that the following points be thoroughly under- 
stood: 


1. The survey includes only regularly employed, full- 
time employees. 


2. Only those employees whose jobs are exactly de- 


RATES FOR OFFICE BOYS, FILE CLERKS, RECEPTIONISTS 


Office Boy File Clerk ie Receptionist 
City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Mode | Low |Median| High Range Mode Low |Median} High Range Mode | Low |Median| High 

PADUA 2 ree a ee ae $22 $17 $19 $22 $16—41 | $16.50] $17 | $19.50} $25 $22—40 a a a a 
Baltimoresss. . oes 2022 18 18 18 19 18-30) 22 19 22 24 25-46 a a a a 
TROSLOT sheen Te costes t 16 16 17 19 15-42 | 17 17 19 eae) 15-58 a a a a 
Buthlac, yee te aes eG 15 15 18 Q1 14-32 | 16 16 18 21 22-96 a a a a 
Chickcos Mise ow Faced 20 19 20 Q1 17-43.) 23 21 23, Q7 17-41 | $23 $23 | $27 $35 
Cmemnnatiag «ccs ones 17 17 17 19 15-30 | 17 17 18 20 17-30 a a a a 
Cleveland #5 <<... aki. <«at Q1 19 Q1 23 T6=52 a) 22 22 23 25 22-46 a a a a 
Detroit... te ces tae Serres 21 20 Q2 24 16-38 | 25 22 25 28 23-45 | 25 25 27.50| 36 
gustaria: Secccige tare 3 17 17 17 23 20-46 | 22 2 23 ai 22-36 | 34.50) 29 34 35 
Los Angeles............. 23 20 22 24 20-40 | 23 23 27 34 26-44 a a a a 
owsyallese$.. 6.2: Birns 5% 18 16 18 20 16-32 | 18 ee 18 22 26-35 a a a a 
Milwaukeews 5.1 208 ceed 16 16 17 17 15-41 | 16 16 il/ 18 21-35 a a a a 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... . 22 17 18 22 16-47 | 18 18 18 21 20-39 a a a a 
INL ol eats = San eee 20 19 20 20 14-39 | 24 19 23 24 17-34 | 20 18 20 vate 
New Yorkse.....: S.: 18 16 17 19 15-49 | 17 20 23 28 18-49 | 25 93 25 30 
Philadeiphia:..- s-n-s> «< 19 Ty 18 20 17-42 | 17 19 Q1 24 20-40 a a a a 
Pittsburgh 17 1G 17 18 16-39 | 20 19 21.50} 26 17-37 | 18 18 23 28 
SESLOUIS, feos ee ese 16 15 16 18 16-36 | 18 18 20 24 18-33 | 22 QQ Q7 31 
San Francisco..........: a5 23 23 25 Q1-42 | 25 95 26 29 28-46 | 30 29 31 35 
Seattle: nae. ate «27.06 23 22 23 24 91-38 | 23 23 24.50} 32 es ok ors a g 

ieee ee eee $20 | $17 | 19 | #21 || 14-62 |$18 | $18 | $22 | $25 || 815-58 1925 | s23 1927 | 932 


aNo central tendency exists. 


OFFICE BOY (or GIRL)—Description of Work: 

1. The beginning clerical job for unskilled boys or girls. 

2. Works under supervision. 

3. Work involves simple jobs, often of a routine and often of a 
miscellaneous nature, which require little or no training beyond a 
knowledge of who various key people are and where they are located. 

4. Alternative titles for this job include the following: Messenger, 
Page, etc 


FILE CLERK—Description of Work: 
1. May be attached to an operating or a central files department. 


2. Works under supervision. 

3. Sorts, arranges, and inserts in files one or more of the following 
types of material in accordance with the company’s established 
method: documents, cards, bills, invoices, orders, correspondence, 
plans, credit data, blue-prints, cost cards, time. slips, personnel 
records, etc. This may include simple classifying and indexing. 


4. Makes look-ups, pulls, and charges material from files as 
requested. 

5. Purges files of old and useless papers in accordance with the 
company’s established procedure. 

6. Mends damaged papers. 

7. May be responsible for tickler files (involving “‘call-ups,’ 
“punch-ups,” or “bring-ups”’). 


RECEPTIONIST—Description of Work: 


1. Works under supervision in a department, division, floor, or 
in the company’s main vestibule. 

2. Greets and directs visitors. 

3. Issues visitors’ passes and maintains required records concerning 
them. 

4. May record employees’ in-and-out movements. 

5. Does not operate a switchboard, does no general clerical work, 
and has no responsibilities associated with plant protection. Essen- 
tially a sedentary job. 

6. May also be called an Information Clerk. 
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scribed by each job description are included. The in- 
structions to participating companies stressed the point 
that they should “exclude all employees whose jobs 
differ in any way from the job descriptions used in this 
survey.” Furthermore, in every case in which a reported 
rate appeared to be out of line, Taz ConrereNnce Boarp 
rechecked and verified the figures with a responsible ex- 
ecutive of the company involved. 


3. The salary rates do not include overtime, but they 
do include incentives and production bonuses earned 
during the regular working hours. However, salary rates 
for employees working fewer than forty hours a week 
have not been converted to a 40-hour basis. 

4. Weekly salary rates are provided in even dollar 
amounts. In other words, a weekly salary of $24.44 is 
reported as $24, but $24.50 or $24.63 is reported as $25. 

5. Each company furnished the number of employees 
at each rate in each job classification. 


Tur Conrerence Boarp wishes to point out again 
that the overall pattern of these surveys is flexible so 
that many of the details of the project may be altered 
to meet the requirements of the majority of the co- 
operating companies or of changing conditions. 

It is conceivable that additional jobs may be added 
to the survey, or new cities included, if a representa- 
tive number of companies should signify a desire to 
cooperate. 

The next quarterly survey will be conducted in 
July. The Board will be glad to receive any ideas 
pertaining to the practical value of these surveys and 
is eager to welcome additional companies as cooper- 
ators in any of the cities covered. 


S. Avery Ravuse 
Management Research Division 


RATES FOR TYPISTS AND STENOGRAPHERS 


Junior Copy Typist 


City All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 
Range Mode | Low |Median| High 
Atlanta e eiccoac tease $16-24 | $20 $17 $20 $21 
Baltimoresac 0 2cs- oe 18-32 | 20 20 22 Q4 
Boston’, (eee tie nes 15-25 | 20 18 19 20 
Buffaloes ose ee ene 18-25 | 22 20 22 24 
Chica poo. arate ote 16-33 | 22 22 23 24 
(Ciicinnsiticacc net atlas 17-25 | 17 ile 19 21 
levelandts a4 feed face 18-36 | 25 23 24 26 
Detroit.s .2oeccane nc wae) S16=29 4) 28 25 26 28 
stoner ose sete 21-37 | 28.50} 24 28 29 
Los Angeles...5..2.....%] 18-827) 31 23 Q7 31 
Dowsville@icGectecaeet|) 16-26) 718 17 18 Q1 
Milwankee, 255.069. 14-28 | 18 17 18 20 
Minneapolis-St. Paul....| 16-32 | 20 18 20 22 
Wewanle se) nctsee ocean 15-28 | 24 20 23 24 
Newer... <4 «shaven. tl MLO-Ol eh es 20 22 Q4 
Philadelphia............ 17-31 23 19 23 24 
Lega joiig-a Peer ee Ache bree 16-30 | 17 18 20 21 
SEMOTIS oe tire vce tara +4 15-30 | 18 18 20 26 
San Francisco...........| 21-31 | 23 23 26 28 
SeACLLES cet n vera aa 28-25 | 23 23 23 25 
POWANs Seenaee a etter: $14-37 |$25 | $20 | $23 |-$25 || 


aNo central tendency exists. 


Range 


$18-38 
20-30 
18-32 
18-29 
20-41 
19-33 
20-46 
17-41 
25-43 
28-39 
21-30 
16-35 
20-38 
20-40 
17-44 
18-38 
18-38 
19-38 
24-39 
28-28 


$16-46 


bOne company also reports 5 employees in this classification at rates ranging from 


$49 to $60 a week. 
JUNIOR COPY TYPIST—Description of Work: 


(Not included in totals.) 


1. Works under supervision. Letters and copy typing of simple, 


routine nature. Specific work may include: 
a. Straight typing from clean copy, or clear corrected copy. 


b. Types form letters, simple reports, addresses and envelopes, 


and simple fill-ins such as names and addresses. 


ce. Stencil cutting which involves only simple, straightforward 


typing. 
2. Work is usually checked or spot-checked by others. 
3. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do not confuse with 
Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber. 


SENIOR COPY TYPIST—Description of Work: 


a 


1. Works under supervision. Types varied material of any degree 


of difficulty from either clean copy or rough draft. 
may include: 
a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 


Specific work 


Senior Copy Typist Stenographer 


Middle 50% of Reports 


Mode | Low /|Median| High Range Mode | Low |Median} High 
a $23 | $25 $32 $20-41 a $25 | $29 $33 
$22 22 22 25 18-45 | $27 25 27 30 
23 23 25 27 18-41 25 24 af! 31 
26 20 22 26 18-40 24 Q1 23 25 
23 93 26 31 18-45 30 25 28 31 
20 20 20 24 18-45 20 20 a 26 
29 25 29 32 16-42 25 Q7 30 33 
29 29 29 31 20-46 31 30 Ah oe 
36 30 34 37 23-45 29 29 30 35 
33 29 33 34 24-46 37 31 35 Sy; 
22 22 25 28 18-44 25 23 25 29 
23 20 23 26 18-38 21 21 24 Q7 
Q2 22 23 25 17+48 37 Q7 33 36 
Q7 26 a7 Q7 18-475} 25 25 28 33 
26 26 27 30 17-50c; 30 26 30 34 
25 24 25 28 17-45 25 24 Q7 32 
25 24 25.50} 30 16-48 23 22 25 31 
20 20 22 29 16-42 31 23 Q7 31 
28 Q7 28 30 21-50 30 29 32 35 
a a a a 23-42 a Q7 31.50} 37 
$29 $25 | $29 $30 $16-50 | $30 $25 | $30 $33 


cOne company reports 27 employees in this classification at i 
851 to $63 a week, (Not included in totals.) aise e's 


b. Typing reports, records, and letters of any degree of difficulty, 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 
c. Stencil cutting of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 
d. Ability to arrange material for typing. 
= aie may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 
. Does NOT include taking dictation. Do no i 
Senior Dictating Machine To Scconfase smi 


STENOGRAPHER—Description of Work: 


1. Under supervision may work for one individual, may serve 
several correspondents, or may be attached to a central correspond- 
ence or stenographic department. 


' Takes dictation and transcribes by typewriting from shorthand 
notes. 


3. Has no other responsibilities normally associated with those of 
a secretary. 
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RATES FOR KEY PUNCH, TELEPHONE OPERATORS, DICTATING MACHINE OPERATORS 


Key Punch Operator 


unior Dictating Machine Transcriber|Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber|| Telephone Switchboard Operator 

City All Reports | Middle Hie of || All Reports Middle 80% of |) An Reports Middle 80% of | All Reports | Middle 50% of 

= Range | Mode | Low |Median| High|| Range | Mode | Low | Median High|) Range | Mode | Low | Median] High|| Range | Mode | Low |Median | High 
bei Peat ag fa Passe |<] < | efiaceles fox]. fer frat ve fas [ate 
a a = 32 || 18-36] 23 | 22 | 23 28 
ere atu ghar ates Tre « es a 22 | 24 27 || 17-28} 19 /$18 | $21 |$23 || 16-38] 28 23 | 28 29 || 17-45} 30 | 25 | 27 30 
Chicago Neptroteles eat Ate ~ 21 | 28 23 || 19-24) 21 20 | 21 22 || 23-28] 25.50) 24 | 25.50) 27 || 16-31) 24 | 17] 23 24 
ane Pe he fee 5 td eae Vt $1 || 20-80) 23 23 | @, 27 || 18-38) 25 22 | 28 30 || 19-45] 24 | 24 | 27.50} 31 
are nani ; - 23 22 | 25 80 || 17-27) 21 21 | 21.50) 25 | 16-33) 28 22 | 24.50) 28 || 20-80) 22 | 22) 25 29 
Soon) gee 5-37) 31 25 | 29 $1 || 18-36] 20 | 20| 23 30 || 22-40) 29 27 | 29 33 || 22-44) 31 28 | 31 31 
e 9 MF iekece aiwiie. sascs,e 21-40} 32 27 | 30.50} 35 || 20-34) 24 22 | 24 28 || 21-43 a 29 | 33 37 } 20-40} 33 | 29 | 32 33 
pees ; Bh GHC 23-43) 27 23") 31 35 || 27-39) 31 SL | 82 87 || 20-37) a a a a} 23-38) 35 | 29) 35 35 
ped es Sia bial oe) « 26-33) 82 30 | $1 82 || 21-38 a a a a. || 21-87)» 22/50) 22.4) 28 25 | 21-46} 37 | 29 | 33 37 
Tahoe CG hadese sy 17-80) 28 22 | 24 28 || 22-22 a a a a || 16-35] 17 17 | 18 27 || 16-28] a | 20] 23 28 
ilwaukee. Phra sara 17-83] 21.50) 21 | 22 26 || 16-25} 20 20} Qi Q3 || 16-41 a. | 18 22 28 } 1-38) 23 | 22 | 23 28 
era Paul} 17-34) 18 19 | 22 27 || 18-31; 20 | 20] 20 21 || 17-36 a | 20) 33 29 || 21-43; 29 | 25 | 29 29 
CWE ore fds 3 19-40) 27 23 | 25 28 || 17-27; 20 18 | 20 22 |) 20-29) 21 Ziaees 27 || 18-38] 26° | 23 | 27 29 
New York. 00s cite 18-42] 30 22 | 26 30 || 18-37} 21 21 | 25 28 || 19-52) 38 Vialeoe 38 H 19-46) 32 | 24 | 28 32 
Philadelphia alle, Ha 17-36) 24 22 | -25 28 || 18-28) 22 20 | 22 24 || 21-42! 28.50) 25 | 28 34 || 20-48) 33 | 25 | 28 33 
Pittsburgh Gee, Me 16-41) 18 20 | 22 25 || 20-24) 22 21 | 22 23 || 17-41) 17 20 | 26 34 || 15-45) 28 | 24] 27 28 
St. Louis ‘ » sf UL8-S7 a 22.) 28 $1 || 18-27) 21 21 | 22 24 || 18-26) 22 20.) "22, 24 || 16-33) 27 | 24) 27 29 
San Francisco......| 23-40] 35 27 | 30 35 || 25-33 a 27 | 29 82 || 23-40} 33 29 | 33 87 || 25-42) 28 | 29 | 81 36 
meRTtleN niet se. de Nira Cpe) CAFS ep .. || 22-28} a | a! a a || 21-36} 21 21 | 99 $2 || 23-88] a a a a 

Toran $15-43| 830 $23 1827 1830 |'$16-39! $21 |821 | $28 _|826 |[$16-52! $38 _|923 1928 1833 |815-48| $28 |925 [28 1832_ 

aNo central tendency exists, 


KEY PUNCH OPERATOR— 
1. Works under supervision. 
*: Punches holes in eards from material prepared in advance by 
others. 
8. Does not involve coding or calculating. 


JUNIOR DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER— 

_ 1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of 
ens: or in a central correspondence or stenographic depart- 
ment. 

2, Transcribes name-and-address fill-ins, simple routine letters, 
and material, including nontechnical terms, which requires only nor- 
mal lay-out and arrangement from dictation made on any of several 
types of recording equipment. 

3. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 


SENIOR DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIBER— 
1. Under supervision may work for one individual, a group of indi- 


viduals, or in a central correspondence or stenographic department. 
2. An expert typist who transcribes work of any degree of difficulty 
from dictation made on any of several types of recording equipment. 
Specific work may include: 
a. Typing tabular, columnar, and statistical material. 
b. Typing reports, records and letters of any degree of difficulty 
including technical terminology and unusual terms. 
ce. Cutting stencils of varied material of any degree of difficulty. 
3. Work may be self-checked or spot-checked by others. 
4. Does NOT take dictation or transcribe from stenographic notes. 


TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR— 
1, Operates a PBX switchboard. 
2. Keeps records relevant to telephone service. 


3. Does no general clerical work, and has no supervisory respon- 
sibilities; entire time and attention is devoted to telephone service. 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. The War Production Board has been reported 
as advocating the introduction of some form of wage 
incentive plan in war plants in the belief that it would 
increase productivity per worker and hence reduce the 
need for additional labor. If simple and well-conceived 
incentive plans were generally introduced, with organ- 
ized labor approval, how greatly do you believe output 
would increase? 


Executives indicated little doubt that war produc- 
tion generally could be considerably increased with 


present plant and personnel if incentive plans could 
be introduced under satisfactory auspices. There was 
great doubt in many cases that the latter condition 
could possibly be fulfilled on any large scale. Fear 
was also expressed that incentive pay would soon be 
the basis for wage demands to make it basic pay. 
Amounts by which it was believed production could 
be increased through adequate incentive plans varied 
considerably. Some estimates were based on opinion 
and some upon experience of the particular companies 
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a few departments if they could not work effectively in 
all. Their further opinion is that production could be in- 
creased most effectively through more adequate super- 


vision (a serious weakness in most war production plants). 
Certainly, most workers, particularly those in war 


when their own incentive plans were installed. Some- 
what more than a majority estimated that the in- 
crease ranged from 10% to 20%. For about a fourth, 
it ranged between 30% and 40%. In two cases the 
estimate ranged up to a maximum of 50%. Individual 


comments follow: 


Since there are so many ifs connected with the adop- 
tion and installation of a wage incentive plan, it is diffi- 
cult to formulate an accurate general statement in reply. 
Some of these ifs that must be considered in my opinion 
are: (a) if there are sufficient qualified time-study men 
available in the nation today to instal a wage incentive 
plan; (b) if the War Production Board and the manage- 
ment of various interested companies are willing to take 
the necessary time to do a thorough job; (c) if the present 
unit production of the companies involved is such as to 
lend itself to an incentive wage plan. On the assumption 
that the answer to the above is yes, then I believe we 
could expect an improvement in production of 75% to 
100%. If the answer is no, there would very probably be 
no improvement in production and a resultant lowering 
in morale on the part of the participating employees. 


I do not think that the adoption of incentive systems 
would do much good except in a few isolated cases. It 
would, no doubt, be a satisfactory way for the union, at 
the present time, to obtain what would be, in effect, gen- 
eral wage increases which cannot otherwise be obtained. 
It would not be long, however, in my opinion, before the 
union would expect and demand that the revised upward 
earnings become regular rates of pay. Organized labor 
generally is opposed to incentive systems, and the readi- 
ness with which this proposal has been received indicates 
that it might be advisable for industry to probe deeper 
into the subject before taking such action. 


I have no clear convictions on the value of a wage in- 
centive plan for improving production. It is true that 
everyone is thinking in terms of getting more money, and 
it might be that a wage incentive plan would accomplish 
the results desired. On the other hand, everyone is ex- 
tremely touchy and sensitive, and there are arguments 
about the smallest details in production schedules. If this 
introduced more arguments it might develop even more 
dissatisfaction than the good it might do. Generally, it 
might work for an improvement, but I don’t think much 
could be expected from it. 


No definite answer can be given to the problem of wage 
incentive plans. Doubtless such plans could result in in- 
creased production in industries or companies in which 
wage levels are lower than average. Some doubt may be 
cast, however, upon their effectiveness in cases in which 
wages are relatively high, as they are in most war indus- 
tries. 

Certain production men in our organization (aircraft) 
feel that work in our plants does not lend itself well to wage 
incentive plans, for our type of activity is such that vol- 
ume measurement is difficult. They are of the opinion 
that it would not be desirable to inaugurate such plans in 


plants, are now making more money than ever before. 
Moreover, they are having some difficulty in spending it 
all because of lack of time and shortage of merchandise. 
One of the reasons for absenteeism is that some workers 
would rather have more time off than more money. It 
would seem logical then that more attention should be 
given to nonfinancial incentives, such as better working 
conditions, outside activities and security of employment. 
The application of the right combination of these for each 
given plant should go far to alleviate tardiness and ab- 
senteeism and to increase individual and total production. 


In our opinion a wage incentive, if approved by organ- 
ized labor, would increase production. In our case the in- 
crease should amount to 10%, possibly more. Up through 
1940 our efficiency as measured by output per man hour 
showed a constant gradual increase. Since then this 
tendency has been reversed. For this reason, in our nego- 
tiations with the CIO early this year, we proposed a 
simple incentive system whereby our employees would 
receive a fixed increase in cents per hour in hourly rates, 
such increase to become effective immediately when our 
average production per man per hour reaches the average 
during 1941 and 1942. This made an easy goal for them 
to reach, our object being to stop the decrease in efficiency 
experienced during recent years. 

This not being acceptable to the union, we offered a 
straight increase in cents per hour subject to the approval 
of the War Labor Board. This increase has not been 
granted by the Labor Board, but possibly such an in- 
crease could be granted if a wage incentive increase is 
permitted. This might not bring the desired results, as 
our union officials, and no doubt a great many of our 
employees, realize that if they increase efficiency they 
will earn less overtime—part of it at time and one-half 
and part at double time—so that in the end they might, 
through increased efficiency, earn less in, the long run. 


Where relatively simple piece work-rates can be intro- 
duced, it is probable that production can be substantially 
increased by using this form of wage incentive, provided 
its introduction does not meet with serious union labor 
opposition. As to other wage incentive plans, I question 
whether, under war conditions, much can be accomplished 
in this direction. Success in using such plans depends to a 
large extent upon the education and training of the super- 
visory force as well as upon the training of employees per- 
forming the actual operations. The full benefit from such 
a plan is usually realized only after a period of a number 
of months. It does not appear probable that the steps 
necessary for an appropriate introduction and mainte- 
nance of such plans are likely to be taken in our under- 
staffed, over-crowded war plants. 


POINT 2. Are companies in your community employ- 
ing physically handicapped persons who under normal 
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conditions probably would not be employed? If so, are 
these workers proving satisfactory in the jobs for which 
they were hired? What special problems, if any, are 
being encountered? 


A considerable majority of reporting executives ad- 
vised that they were already employing larger or 
smaller groups of handicapped workers and, with very 
few exceptions, experience had been highly satisfac- 
tory. It was repeatedly stressed, however, that great 
care must be exercised in the placement of handi- 
capped workers in jobs where they could function 
adequately. Two or three companies even reported 
success in employing blind persons on certain types 
of work. Comments of individual companies include 
the following: 


Our company has always hired people with certain 
physical handicaps, but we are now making greater use 
than ever before of these people, and because of their 
satisfactory work records we will probably hire consider- 
ably more. When physically handicapped people are 
properly placed, they usually prove to be very satisfac- 
tory employees. For instance, their turnover rate is con- 
siderably lower than that of people not handicapped. 
They seem to take a greater interest in their work and 
try harder to do a good job. The only problem we have 
is properly placing these physically handicapped people 
in jobs which they are able to do. 


Our own company and others in this area are employ- 
ing physically handicapped persons who probably would 
not be employed under normal conditions, and, generally 
speaking, they are not as efficient and productive as 
physically sound persons. In some exceptional instances, 
however, the production of physically handicapped em- 
ployees has exceeded that of others not so handicapped. 


Physically handicapped workers are being employed. 
It is necessary to see that they are placed on jobs that 
take into account their physical handicaps. Where such 
arrangements are made, these people seem to be very 
appreciative of their opportunity and enter quite enthu- 
siastically into their work. We have several in this class, 
and their appreciation is quite outstanding at this time 
when so much dissatisfaction and irritation seem to be 
general. 


Our own plants have been leaders in the hiring of 
physically handicapped persons who in the past have been 
considered as unemployable. Generally speaking, these 
people have proved to be satisfactory on their jobs if 
correctly placed. That is, the production of the average 
physically handicapped worker who is correctly oriented 
into his position is as great as, and in some instances 
greater than, that of the average of all workers in the 
given field. 

There are two outstanding problems in connection with 
the work of these handicapped employees. The first is the 
difficulty of making them feel that they are not funda- 
mentally unlike the people who work around them. Con- 


versely, it is necessary to educate the normal workers so 
that they will not look upon the physically handicapped 
as being curiosities. Next is the problem of placement. 
Placement is difficult enough at best, but the difficulty is 
materially accentuated when the employees are physically 
handicapped. We must take into consideration both the 
work the individual can do and the things he would like 
to do. It is no easy task to chart jobs which can be per- 
formed by persons with specific physical limitations. Yet 
such a chart is absolutely essential to proper placement 
of these people. 


Yes. In our case, these workers are proving very satis- 
factory. We have hired two or three blind persons, and 
they have learned their particular jobs just about as fast 
as a person who can see. Of course, there are only certain 
jobs they can be used on. We also hire a number of deaf 
and dumb persons, and they, too, have worked out very 
well. 


Many companies in this area are employing physically 
handicapped persons who in normal times would have 
been refused employment. Generally speaking, physi- 
cally handicapped people are slower on the job than 
others. Also, they tend to be introvert in nature. Some- 
times physically handicapped employees evidence a 
meanness and suspicion which are not so prevalent 
among normal persons. 


POINT 3. Are you aware what attitude is being taken 
by labor affiliated with the AFL, CIO, independent 
unions or unaffiliated with respect to the present crisis 
in the coal industry? Is the inclination to support the 
United Mine Workers’ demand on the ground of labor 
solidarity, or do patriotic considerations cause con- 
demnation of carrying wage demands to the point of 
threatening serious interference with war production? 


A variety of attitudes of union members to the cur- 
rent coal crisis was reported. On the whole, the pre- 
vailing view seemed to be that union men were criti- 
cal of the methods employed by the United Mine 
Workers’ leadership but at the same time had a very 
personal interest in the conflict and hoped that as a 
result of the controversy the “Little Steel” formula 
would be scrapped, opening the way for a resumption 
of wages increases. A few comments of executives 
follow: 

I believe there is not labor solidarity in this matter. 
While some employees’ thinking and actions are governed 
by their feelings that the unions and their leaders are 
right and therefore should be backed up wholeheartedly 
by labor, many, and perhaps an even greater number, are 
thinking as individuals and are governed by feelings of 
patriotism and the fact that their fellow employees as well 
as many of their immediate relatives are in the fighting 
forces where another type of union, 7. e., the union of the 
States, which we call our Country, is paramount. 


It is difficult to determine the attitude taken by organ- 
ized labor, as such, on the present crisis in the coal indus- 
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try. We must distinguish between the attitude of the labor 
leaders and that of the rank and file workers. The rank 
and file do not understand the threat of inflation resulting 
from increased wages. Those labor leaders who may be 
expected to understand this threat probably support the 
United Mine Workers’ demand because they expect a 
victory for the miners to result in an opportunity to press 
for increased wages for their own groups. The policies of 
these labor leaders improve their own positions in the 
union but are decidedly shortsighted in so far as the wel- 
fare of the nation is concerned. It seems clear, however, 
that the rank and file do not support wage demands to the 
point of threatening serious interference with war pro- 
duction. 


Labor, both organized and unorganized, in this area 
seems to be divided in its attitude toward the mine crisis, 
but the predominance of sentiment seems to be critical. 
The attitude is particularly critical among the CIO 
unions, but this attitude seems to stem more from inter- 
union rivalry than from patriotism. The president of one 
of the large CIO unions in this area has been quoted as 
saying that John L. Lewis is leading his union members 
down a blind alley and is taking all organized labor with 
him. The inference drawn from this statement is that the 
trouble with the coal miners will lead to the passage of 
federal legislation which will be most harmful to unions 
generally. 


As to the attitude taken by unions affiliated with the 
AFL and CIO in respect to the present crisis in the coal 
industry, our contact with CIO affiliated unions indicates 
that representatives of such unions, while outwardly ex- 
pressing disapproval of the actions of the United Mine 
Workers’ leader, sincerely hope that the Mine Workers 
secure the increases which they are demanding because 
they in turn believe that the Administration will have to 
give to the CIO the same concessions granted the United 


Mine Workers’ leader in order that the prestige and posi- 
tion of CIO leaders be maintained. Patriotic considera- 
tions do not seem to have much weight in influencing 
the thinking of those with whom we have to deal. Their 
only consideration is “unionism as usual” and about the 
only condemnation heard is that the mine workers should 
not strike. But they seem to take inward delight in the 
miners’ striking and thereby carrying the burden of the 
thing which they would themselves like to do but hesitate 
to do because of their no-strike pledge. 


I have recently had some intimate chats with labor 
representatives. Both CIO and AFL representatives 
have been very outspoken in their opinion that John L. 
Lewis is doing a great disservice to the labor movement. 
IT see no indication that the AFL and CIO will support 
the United Mine Workers on the ground of labor soli- 
darity. 


The president of our local union, affiliated with the 
CIO, expresses himself relative to the present coal crisis 
as follows: “John L. Lewis is smart and sticks by the 
laboring man. The miners should have more money.” 
This, we believe, is the attitude of the majority. Most 
employees look at the increase in cost of living as com- 
pared to the increase in basic hourly wage rates, and fail 
to take into consideration the large increase in monthly 
pay brought about through overtime pay at premium 
rates. 


My impression is that they are supporting the mine 
workers’ demands but not committing themselves in so 
far as Lewis and his technique are concerned. They are 
watching the situation very closely, however, and if they 
feel that whatever the mine workers get is the result of 
Lewis methods they will consider using those same 
methods themselves. 


Temporary Employees and the Selective Service Act 


T HAS frequently been pointed out that the job- 
protection provisions of the Selective Service Act 
are ambiguous, especially regarding the definition of 
a temporary employee and seniority. This problem 
has been brought to the fore by a recent decision of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

A petroleum company has required all workers hired 
after September 15, 1940, to sign temporary employ- 
ment forms. It had refused to reemploy one of these 
“temporary” workers discharged from the armed 
forces because, it contended, it could not reemploy 
“temporary” employees until it had- discharged its 
obligation to those hired previous to September 15, 
1940. 

The National Labor Relations Board pointed out 


that these “temporary” workers had not been hired 
to take the place of any specific employees and that 
the Wagner Act protected employees against discrim- 
ination regardless of the temporary character of their 
employment. The board ordered the reinstatement of 
this temporary worker, who, it held, was discriminated 
against. (Humble Oil and Refining Company and 
Oil Workers International Union Local 1102, 48 
NLRB, No. 132.) 

This decision of the Labor board will undoubtedly 
cause further confusion and litigation when industry 
begins to take back demobilized employees, unless 
Congress clears up present uncertainties by defining 
the terms “temporary employee” and “seniority” as 
used in the Selective Service Act. 
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The Effect of the Dratt on War Production 


| ates PEOPLE need be reminded that the quan- 
tity and quality of equipment and supplies will 
play a larger part in this war than ever before in de- 
termining the time and place of victory. Accordingly, 
the importance of the factual study and intelligent 
consideration that must be devoted to the factors 
affecting the production of war materials cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Unquestionably, manpower is one of these factors. 
The magnitude and complexity of the manpower 
problem precludes the formulation and adoption of 
any simple solution. Yet the scope of the problem and 
the absence of an easy solution will not excuse short- 
sightedness in the adoption of policies today without 
regard to their future effect upon the overall war ef- 
fort. A factual analysis covering this problem in all 
its magnitude is essential if this critical situation is to 
be solved effectively. 

It is generally recognized that the manpower re- 
quirements of the armed services are based upon in- 
formation which cannot be divulged except to a few 
military authorities. But the military requirements 
of products essential to the continued and successful 
prosecution of the war on all fronts are widely known. 
Gigantic as these production requirements are, the 
record-breaking achievements of industry during the 
past two years lead most people to believe that com- 
panies responsible for this production will continue 
to meet their schedules if enough of the essential fac- 
tors of production, including manpower, are left at 
their disposal. Indeed, there are also those who fear 
that industry’s recent super-achievements may act as 
a boomerang. In other words, there is a possibility 
that the officials responsible for the overall manpower 
planning may be making the tragic mistake of rely- 
ing on a reserve of industrial ingenuity and ability 
which does not exist when the shortage of experienced 
and competent workers becomes really acute. 

What, then, has been the effect on production of 
the withdrawal of men from war production into the 
armed services? How many more withdrawals of 
present war producers can industry stand and still 
continue to meet the quantity and quality goals of 
present-known requirements? How adequately can 
future production goals be met if, as recently an- 
nounced, virtually all physically fit men between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-eight are inducted into 
the armed services regardless of occupational or de- 
pendency status? 


Recognizing that executives are eager for factual 
answers to these questions, Tum Conrerence Boarp 
recently conducted a quick survey of 212 companies 
employing approximately 650,000 workers. All the 
companies included in the survey are engaged to a 
high degree in war production: 


% of War Number of % of 
Production Companies Total 
100 163 77.0 

95 5 23 

90 5 23 

75 37 17.5 

50 Q 9 
pots] ey ga oot age 212 100.0 


The distribution of these companies among the 
various industries is as follows: 


Number of 
Type of Industry Companies 

Aircraft, parts and accessories.................00- 7 
Automotive vehicles, parts and accessories.......... 20 
Building materials, construction and supplies........ 8 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and surgical products........ 13 
Coal and coke (including mining)................. 2 
Electrical equipment, appliances and supplies..... 3 gull 
Hxplosives’and ammunition, cen. tenes serieeeiicite ee 6 3 
Gass RS Ee eee ne eat OEE 2 
Instruments, radios and scientific apparatus......... ai 
Machinery, accessories and supplies................ 47 
Management and engineering consultants........... 3 
Metal minin gs wotentita? asctantaace ieee ante eee 4 
Metalsjand ametal sproductsies-e eerie eee 54 
Paints, pigments and varnishes..................-- 1 
Photographic equipment and supplies.............. 2 
Petroleum and petrol products.................++- Q 
Rubber and rubber products................-ases- 8 
Shipbuilding wett. + ac ceneewrscts cece ein eee 5 
Mextiles andstextile, productS:ac. .sscesda- oe me 2 
Miscellaneous y2.c:.). ae .aanrisoaaeesameiteaet walt ore sors 6 

Total eS .csounsvvontexe cone error ease ronnie ate 


In the main, the survey includes small and medium- 
sized companies. The distribution of companies ac- 
cording to the number of employees is given in 
Table 1. 


EFFECT OF THE Drart ure To Now 


Up to the present time, the seriousness of the ad- 
verse effect of the draft on war production in the 
companies covered appears to be rather equally di- 
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TABLE 1: Size or COMPANIES INCLUDED IN SURVEY 


Number of 

Number of Employees Companies 
20 to LOO La. orto A cicrete wltuesvsanersc aie ot smrakeks eile rotateme tens 9 
YOO" tO: SOO! See ce ieteteic «co sortiel nara te alate lteter ere te racetens 16 
CUT Nuk Paver (1) ie Akin Rates Asctr hace icysiy cIGOIeY Lid Ol.cicawa.c 40 
OOP tO SOO. cece Moyea diners) Hake atehetele cies tebeeeete crater 38 
L200 stoy2,. 000% 02 <teacti ~ ssocirdelaeiele «tiniorew oie ¢ iereears 20 
AITO pa waver: BOLI earn o AStae Recieian tio Sica atterinin coon 46 
A-OOOUCON HOU eran ctalese cite «ee eis, cate nice eel ahem ikea 18 
TOOOL tO: 10 O00 see saci sins ae cateke tude eieiecne axe fi 
TOLOOOT CO E5000 vet corer cicieys artes oi eve ole cletiaxe ce opal tale 8 
T5000) to 25000 ea crates oelere siete crave oh eversusisra Stevens 9 6 
DFi000KtO. 560000. oc, 5: ersvarsyarunlete orevens aoc) exeporeh talent wie 1 
5O.O00KtO 75,0002... < . tercetteerss stat cls +c! ais 0 aieteretertotens 1 
Total’ ccncd: cave cee eon est ee ee 210 


vided between the two degrees “slightly” and “to a 
considerable extent.” Also, as shown in the follow- 
ing statistics, the production of eighteen companies 
has been affected “not at all,” but production has 
suffered “very seriously” in twenty-nine companies: 


Number of % of Total 


Degree of Effect on Production Companies Companies 


WeryHSeriOus acs. sfacs esc secon ere 29 13.8 
To a considerable extent............ 80 38.1 
Slight 28 Precise ey ee koe eras cree 83 39.5 
INotrat all Acer re ues at: ee 18 8.6 

“Lotalisc Seer oh eae tenses 210 100.0 


Although these figures largely speak for themselves, 
representative comments furnished by some of the 
executives who participated in the survey are signifi- 
cant: 


Due to our inability to hire unskilled workers locally 
or secure out-of-state releases for hiring unskilled work- 
ers, we are considering closing our foundry. 


We are operating approximately 70% capacity be- 
cause we cannot get more skilled employees. (Iron 


Works) 


Can’t get enough help and are seriously short on 
people with sufficient experience to train what help we 
can get. (Machinery) 


Our production has dropped 22% already as a result 
of the draft. (Iron Fittings) 


We are critically hampered not only by the draft but 
far more seriously by the lack of available manpower 
in this area. (Valves) 


Our relations with the various local boards are most 
favorable. However, the required training of replace- 
ments certainly has not’ augmented production. Basic- 
ally though, technological reasons occasioned by our ex- 


ceptional production increases preclude our furthering 
production goals. (Machine Tools) 


While the WPB is insisting on increased production 
and expanded operations, we have passed the point 
where employees (even inexperienced and with physical 
impairments) are available as fast as the expansion pro- 
gram is advancing machine-wise. (Mining and Smelt- 
ing) 

We have uses now for idle machines if we had the 
skilled labor to operate them. (Metal Products) 


We are operating under a replacement schedule which 
has provided some relief. (Precision Instruments) 


Very few now being taken. Too many have been 
taken in the past. (Mining) 


After November, 1943, when we file our next replace- 
ment schedule, depletions will affect our production to 
a considerable extent unless qualified replacements can 
be found. Today there is an absence of replacement 
material capable of training. (Surgical Supplies) 


We have been rather fortunate in the past in replac- 
ing over 1,100 draftees, but experiencing serious diffi- 
culty at present, and hold very little hope regarding 
replacements in the future. (Steel) 


A study of the replies to this question was made 
to determine if the location of the plant or the type 
of industry appeared to affect the results. Neither 
appears to have any appreciable effect. For example, 
ten different industries are represented by the eighteen 
companies in which the draft has had “no effect at 
all”; nine industries are represented by the twenty- 
nine companies affected “very seriously.” Yet twelve 
of the eighteen companies reporting “no effect at all” 
are in the same industries as twenty-four of the 
twenty-nine companies reporting a “very serious” ef- 
fect. Similarly, in regard to the location of the plants, 
there is an even higher percentage of duplications be- 
tween the two groups. 


How Many More Can Industry Release? 


Executives participating in the survey were asked 
to estimate the percentage of men below thirty-eight 
years of age which they could relinquish and still con- 
tinue to meet their war production schedules. The 
number of companies which estimate each percentage 
figure in each grade of skill is shown in Table 2. 

Even a cursory examination of these data reveals 
that Selective Service must begin at once to exercise 
extreme care in drafting men according to skills if 
production goals are to be met satisfactorily. For ex- 
ample, it is significant that only thirty-two companies 
(15.6%) state that they can release none of their un- 
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‘Unskilled *, agents Olnries Ae a 
Sicileids. Secqri tes tae Se ghnbny  lrdecsels cacy 10 2 
Technical 3 


Supervisory 


skilled employees. This percentage increases rapidly, 
however, among the more advanced skills to a high of 
140 companies (68%) which can release none of their 
management and executive employees. Of additional ’ 
significance is the general pattern of the replies. For stadt is critical "manpowermares, “There sare 10 
example, of the sixteen companies which can release sai replacements of men, either ee 
100% of their unskilled workers, fifteen can release 2 ar tes aie sobre bgt Pei Nee: 
none of their management and executive group; and Sessa cineca, kouees a 
the one remaining company can release only 5%. 
Representative comments in reply to this question 
are as follows: 


We have lost 120 men (out of 650 employees) to the 
armed forces. Any more will mean quite a handicap to 
our production of aircraft parts. 


Any reduction in our present number of skilled, un- 
skilled and technical employees will immediately result 


Our production is now 90% of what it ought to be, 
due to shortage of manpower. If the Selective Draft 
continues to take employees in the same proportion as 
in the past, our production will be 75% of what it 
ought to be by the end of 1943. The reason for this is 
that it is impossible to obtain material from which to 
train replacements. (Turbines) 


We are unable to use female help as replacements for 
our process men because conditions prevailing in our 
manufacturing division do not warrant this type of 
help. (Chemicals) 


So many of our effective male workers have been 
taken that our production is seriously declining. We 
should not lose any more men at all. Orders at present 
are almost 100% in excess of our production. (Tools) 


Last year at this time we had 112 men, today we 
have 55. The draft boards have taken the keenest and 
brightest men we had. We have only a handful of men 
who can act as group leaders and bosses. We are able 
to hire ignorant people who have no background of me- 
chanical knowledge and no native brightness. These 
people can do the simplest operations when everything 
is set up for them. They cannot, however, set up work 
for themselves, or run a group. The result is we are not 
doing as much work as we were doing at this time last 
year. Our orders have dropped off and we have not 
made any particular effort to obtain more orders be- 
cause of this difficulty. If the government wants to 
take all our bright men, we will let them have our bright 
men and not try to produce much war material. Our 
shop is 100% defense work. (Switchboards and Electric 
Switches) 


Where we estimate percentages of withdrawals we as- 
sume the company will have a voice in which individuals 
are selected. (Machinery) 


in a reduction of our war production schedule. (Malle- 
able Iron) 


We do not have, nor are there available, replacements 
for the technical, supervisory, and executive groups. 


(Metal Products) 


Few men under 38 remain except married men with 
children and highly necessary men. We are already close 
to rock bottom. (Azrcraft) 


No matter what happens, we will all continue to do 
our best. Government officials must, however, give the 
most serious consideration to how satisfactory “our 
best” will be in the light of war needs. Executives in 
this area are extremely pessimistic—and sincerely so. 


(Aircraft Parts) 


The vice president of a company producing steel 


saws makes the following unique comment: 


Out of approximately 2,000 employees, this corpora- 
tion had previously trained approximately 50 men in 
positions of importance out of the younger group for 
foremen of the tool and die divisions, master mechan- 
ics and similar capacities. On account of the extreme 
responsibility which has been placed upon the shoulders 
of these younger men, we are forced by circumstances 
to work long hours and under extreme pressure. 


It would seriously hamper the problem which this 
corporation faces if these men are inducted into the 
armed services. While it is true that there are a few 
older men capable of doing the technical work that 
these men do, we have found in the past three years 
that the older men cannot handle all responsibilities on 
account of lack of physical capacity and it has fallen 
upon these younger men to bear the brunt and take the 
punishment which the older men cannot. 

It has been most interesting to study this from a 
medical and personnel point of view. Deferments have 
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been obtained four times for this group, but due to the 
pressure that has been brought to bear by friends and 
neighbors who failed to understand the importance of 
the work, we have lost two or three of them when they 
have volunteered their services to the armed forces to 
escape pressure from outside. 

No deferment was asked by this group; the ones we 
have lost have come directly to me to let them go, and 
I have had to give in on account of the effect that it 
would have upon these boys in their later life. The pub- 
lic would never understand why these individuals were 
so important when their own children, who had not pre- 
pared themselves for the task, had been taken without 
deferment. It would seem in extreme cases that some- 
thing constructive might be suggested, as follows: That 
where a man is occupying a position of this character 
he should be put into a uniform and reassigned to the 
duties which are essential in the emergency. The per- 
centage is so low that it would not affect the general 
overall picture so far as manpower is concerned. 


Ir Aut 18-38 Men Are DraFrtep 


Executives were asked how seriously their ability 
to meet war production requirements would be af- 
fected if, as recently announced, virtually all physi- 
cally fit men between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
eight were drafted. The tabulated replies to this ques- 
tion are as follows: 


Number of 4% of Total 

Degree of Effect on Production | Companies Companies 
Very seriously hampered.......... 148 69.81 
Seriously hampered.............-. 49 23.11 
Somewhat hampered.............. 11 5.19 
Hampered very slightly........... 3 1.42 
Hampered not’at all. 70... 320. « 1 0.47 
MVOtal ecwtaty ce meses 212 100.0 


The one company reporting “hampered not at all” 
furnished the information that it has no male em- 
ployees under 38 years of age. 

One of the three companies which replied “hamp- 
ered very slightly” furnished the comment that it 
“can spare no one in the future above the unskilled 
group.” 

Other representative comments are as follows: 

In answering this question we have assumed a rapid 
rate of withdrawal and confused and disorganized poli- 
cies, such as have characterized Selective Service han- 
dling to date. If withdrawal followed some long-range, 
carefully planned program allowing time for training 
new employees, the damage would be much less severe. 
However, we are a “young” company and are located 
in a number one critical manpower area. (Electric Prod- 
ucts) 


Twenty per cent of our male employees are in this 
age bracket. We have replaced approximately 450 men 


employees with women (out of 3,400 employees) and 
that is about as far as we can go in this direction. 
(Automotive Vehicle Parts) 


We have several men in our employ between the ages 
of 18 and 38 who have been with us anywhere up to 
10 years and have been trained to perform specialized 
production work. These men cannot be replaced with 
material that we can obtain even in a normal labor 
market, let alone in a labor market such as we are faced 
with today. We have reference to men such as varnish 
makers who are not only considered as skilled crafts- 
men, but whose work also is a skilled art. 


Would eliminate two-thirds of our supervisory em- 
ployees and all but one of the shop executives. All of 
this latter group are irreplaceable in this day and age. 
(Machinery) 


Impossible to carry on if above occurs. (Metal Prod- 
ucts) 


Have turned down a number of orders because of 
losses of experienced labor already and because of in- 
ability to secure enough reliable labor to replace them. 
(Chemical Products) 


In this case, our production would be stopped com- 
pletely. (Metal Products) 


Under above conditions, could not operate ... (Ma- 
chinery) 


We would lose so many of our managerial, technical, 
superyisory and skilled groups that it would be neces- 
sary to completely reorganize and regroup our manu- 
facturing division, and production would be cut a least 
50% for months. (Machinery) 


In addition to these comments, about a dozen com- 
panies furnished the relevant information that their 
male employees under thirty-eight comprise a rela- 
tively high percentage of their total employees. These 
percentages range from 19% to over 70%. 

Personal interviews with several executives resulted 
in an interesting repetition of one prediction. In ef- 
fect, these men are of the opinion that the manpower 
1eeds of industry will largely be ignored until, as one 
man stated, “we wake up some day and find that we 
have produced only 3,800 planes in a month instead of 
6,200. Then everyone will make a great to-do. Offi- 
cials will scurry to find the self-evident cause and 
we'll have a duplication of the farm situation involv- 
ing a great scramble to get men back where they are 
needed. By that time, it will probably be too late.” 


S. Avery Ravuse 
Management Research Division 
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Absenteeism during March 


BSENTEEISM in March accounted for 43,520,000 
- A man days lost by industrial employees because of 
sickness, nonindustrial accidents and personal reasons, 
according to Tue ConrereNce Boarp’s survey for 
that month. The average loss of .9 days a man and 
1.3 days a woman were computed from the figures of 
absenteeism in fifty plants located in eighteen states 
and the District of Columbia and employing 108,097 
men and 42,864 women. The plants represented were 
about 81% engaged in the production of war materials 
of one kind or another. About 82% of the men and 
70% of the women were factory workers. 


Hours or Work anp ABSENTEEISM 


The average number of hours a week worked by 
men and women in factory and in office are shown in 
the accompanying table. In the report as a whole, 
men worked 46.6 hours a week on an average, or 2.7 


hours more than women. Men in factories were 
scheduled to work about three hours longer a week 
in March than in February. Similarly, there was an 
increase of approximately two hours a week for 
women factory employees. 


TABLE 1: FREQUENCY AND DurRATION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 108,097 Mate Emp.toyreres in Marca, 1943 
In RELATION TO Hours WorKkep A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost Average 

Weekly for 1,000 Employees an Absence Number 

Mb a |X a Days 

ours st an 

Short- Long- All Short- Long- All 

Term Terma Absences Term Term Absences Esppioyee 
Over 60 284 142 426 1.6 8.5 Ie) 1.6 
55-59 420 85 505 1.5 8.4 2.7 1.4 
50-54 290 54 344 1.5 Phe 2.5 1.2 
45-49 264 81 345 1.5 FfALS 3.0 1.0 
40-44 127 54 181 1.6 be 4 4.0 0.7 
35-39 345 98 443 1.5 7.0 2.7 1.2 
Total 233 65 298 1.5 8.4 3.0 0.9 


The relationship of absenteeism to hours of work 
for male employees is indicated in Table 1. The in- 
crease in the number of days lost an employee as 
weckly work hours increased indicates the effect of 
longer hours upon illness and other reasons for ab- 
sence. 


Data on hours and absenteeism for women are given 
in Table 2. Apparently, hours of work affect absentee- 
ism among women in much greater degree than among 
men, 


TABLE 2: FREQUENCY AND Duration or ABSENCE 
AMONG 42,864 FEMALE EmpuLoyreres in Marcu, 1943 
IN RELATION TO Hours WorKkep A WEEK 


Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost 


Weekly for 1,000 Employees an Absence oe 
eb SSS Se, S| SG grt de 
ours 
Short Long- All Short- | Long- All an 
Term | Term | Absences | ‘Term |" Tera” | Absences -=plovee 
50-54 91 20 111 1.4 5.5 2.2 0.2 
45-49 476 90 566 1.4 6.6 2.2 1.2 
40-44 398 149 547 1.6 7.4 3.2 5 Wey 
35-39 257 94 351 1.5 7.3 3.0 ra 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 


The reports of forty plants employing 126,320 per- 
sons are analyzed in Table 3 to show the relative im- 
portance of illness, nonindustrial accidents, and ab- 
sences for personal reasons. Illness accounted for 
51.2% of the absences; nonindustrial accidents, 1.7%; 
and personal reasons, 47.1%. These causes were re- 
sponsible for 58.8%, 2.5% and 38.7%, respectively, of 
the total time lost. 


TasBLe 3: Frequency AND DuraTION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 88,217 MALE anv 38,190 FemaLte EMPLOYEES 
tn Marcu, 1943, AccoRDING TO Reasons or ABSENCE 


Short-Term Absences | Long-Term Absences All Absences 


Classification 


Acci- Acci- Acci- 
Il ce Other} Il ant Other} Il aout Other 


Absence per 
1,000 men. .} 111 3 | 130] 40 a 23 | 151 4 | 153 
1,000 women] 224 6 | 184 60 3 46 | 284 9 | 230 


Days lost an 

absence 

Menie a) L.6 [sean ee aor Sa lh 
gH 9) ST CN i Wh iy 


Women showed a greater tendency to be absent 
because of illness with 54% of their absences thus re- 
ported, as compared with 48% for men. Personal rea- 
sons are second in importance, accounting for 44% of 
women’s absences, at the same time they accounted 
for 50% of men’s absences: Nonindustrial accidents 
were almost negligible, accounting for only 2% in each 
case. 
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Significance of Seven-Month Figures 

Table 4 includes the average rates of absenteeism 
in the cooperating companies during seven months. 
This table, which analyzes the reports of absence for 
an average of 126,591 persons, indicates a seasonal 
fluctuation between the fall, winter and early spring 
months. It also shows that illness, nonindustrial acci- 
dents and absences for personal reasons are causing 
time to be lost each month at a per annum rate of 


Taste 4: Frequency AND DuraTIOoN or ABSENCES 
AMONG 96,422 MAE AND 30,169 FemaLe EMPLOYEES, 
Serremser, 1942-Marcnu, 1943 
Monthly Rates 


Avg. No. Absences per Average Days Lost Average 
1,000 Employees a Mo. an Absence Number 
Period of Days 
Lost an 
Long- | All Ab- | Shorr Long- | All Ab- |Employee 
term | sences | term term | sences | a Year 
Sept.-Nov 
Ble cca 39 200 136 8.1 2.9 hee? 
Female...... 581359) |) Leo) 767) er br | 10.8 
Dec.—March 
Males oer. en 56 266 ey 9.1 3.4 10.8 
Female...... 96 | 474) 1.9}] 8.5] 3.2.) 18.0 
Sept.—March 
Vales oar: 50 241 Ws 6.27, alk 9.6 
Female...... 83 438 1.8 8.3 3.0 15.6 


9.6 work days for men and 15.6 work days for women. 
As this rate was taken over months in which absentee- 
ism was both low and high, it is reasonable to assume 
that it is fairly representative of the attendance per- 
formance of employees throughout the year. If so, 
the absence rate of men has increased 37% and the 
rate of women 30% over estimates made by the 
United States Public Health Service for previous 
years. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 


Forty-two companies decreased the number of em- 
ployees on their payrolls 1.0% from February to 
March. Although the companies in all categories in- 
creased the number of women on their payrolls, the 


Taste 5: CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT, FEBRUARY TO 


Marcu, 1943 
Companies on War Production Total 
100°: 6 aloes as. -1.1% 
15% to 99%. 0.0 sevens 0.0 
BUY CO TE Go ccese cs es —-0.9 
50% oF lessies ce eae 2.5 
‘Combined Woe. Scere -1.0 


rate at which women were employed was not fast 
enough to compensate for the loss of men. 

If these percentages are compared with those for 
the five-month period ended in February and covering 


Tasie 6: CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT, OcToBER, 1942- 


Fesruary, 1943 


Companies on War Production 


550, TAG). tte od ee wa 


the reports of thirty-nine companies it would appear 
that the loss of men was accelerated in March while 
the hiring rate of women dropped. 


IsaBEL RopceErs 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


CHANGES IN WLB GENERAL ORDERS 


ENERAL orders No. 5 and No. 9,! issued by the 
National War Labor Board in October, 1942, 
made it possible for employers to grant individual 
wage and salary adjustments without WLB approval 
if they do not affect price ceilings adversely and pro- 
vided there is a direct relationship to established 
wage-rate or salary-rate schedules. Five specific cate- 
gories are given in the two orders under which in- 
creases may fall. A composite of the clauses from the 
two orders is as follows: 


1. Individual promotions or reclassifications. 


2. Individual merit increases within established rate 
ranges. 


1The Management Record, November, 1942. 


3. Operation of an established plan of pay increases 
based upon length of service. 


4. Increased productivity under financial incentive 
plans. 


5. Operation of an apprentice or trainee system. 


OrIGINAL OrpvER No. 6 


General Order No. 6, issued by WLB on October 
20, covering the problem of rates for new employees 
and new job classifications, was as follows: 


(a) The hiring of an individual at a wage rate in ex- 
cess of the rate previously established in the plant for 
employees of similar skill and productive ability within 
the classification in which the individual is employed is 
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a “wage increase” within the meaning of Executive 
Order No. 9250. 

(b) If a wage rate for a job classification has not 
theretofore been established by the employer for the 
plant involved, the rate shall be fixed at a level not ex- 
ceeding that which prevails for similar classifications 
within the area unless a higher rate is approved by the 


main substantially the same from quarter-year to 
quarter-year. No appreciable increase in the level of 
production costs may result from individual rate adjust- 
ments. 


Records 
Any employer who makes individual wage or salary 


National War Labor Board: 


Coincident with the issuance on May 26 of General : : \ 
Order No. 31 dealing with wage and salary schedules, his establishment (s) for a period of two years: 
the WLB made certain revisions in the related general 1. The rate or range of rates for each job classi- 
orders No. 5, No. 6 and No. 9. fication. 


2. The description of each job classification. 

3. A statement of the plan of making adjust- 
ments within the rate ranges and between the rates 
or rate ranges. 

4. The date when the schedule was established. 

5. For each job classification in which merit in- 
creases have been made, the number of employees 
III. Making changes in schedules. in each such job classification during the payroll 


IV. Organized labor’s participation in approving period when the adjustments were made. 
schedules. 6. With respect to each employee who received 


an adjustment: 


rate adjustments pursuant to an established schedule 
must hereafter keep the following records available in 


Orver No. 31 
General Order No. 31 contains six major headings 
covering the following subjects: 


I. Specific criteria for all established schedules. 
II. New schedules. 


V. Multiple-plant schedules in a single region. 
VI. Multiple-plant schedules where more than one 
region is involved. 


(a) Name of employee 
(b) Date on which employee was hired. 
(c) For each adjustment given to the em- 
ployee: 
(1) Date of adjustment 


Sections I and II contain considerable detailed in- 
structions to employers. A few excerpts from Section 


I follow: (2) Job classification prior to and after 


A “schedule” involves job-classification rates or rate 
ranges and a plan for making individual adjustments 
within and between the rates or rate ranges. Rate 
ranges consist of clearly designated minimum and maxi- 
mum rates in existence as of May 31, 1943, for jobs of 
similar skill and ‘responsibility. 

No employee may receive more than two merit in- 
creases during any calendar year. Except in cases 
where there have been substantial fluctuations in em- 
ployment, no more than 50% of the average number of 
employees in a job classification may receive merit in- 
creases during any calendar year. No merit increase 
may exceed 33-1/3% of the difference between the mini- 
mum and maximum rates of the appropriate range. 

Automatic length of service increases may be made 
only within rate ranges. Frequency of adjustment may 
not exceed four times in any calendar year. Amount of 
adjustment may not exceed 25% of the difference be- 
tween the minimum and maximum rates of the appro- 
priate ranges. 

When promoted or reclassified to a higher-rated job, 
an employee may receive a rate not in excess of 15% 
above his rate on his former job or the minimum rate 
for the new job, whichever is higher; provided, however, 
that where an employee has special ability and experi- 
ence, he may be paid a rate within the appropriate 
range corresponding to such ability and experience. 

Each job classification must be clearly defined and de- 
scribed. Except where there has been a substantial 
fluctuation in employment, proportionate distribution 
of employees within and among rate ranges must re- 


the adjustment 
(3) Rate of pay prior to and after the 
adjustment 
(4) Reason for adjustment. 
No particular order or form is prescribed for these 
records, provided that the information required is easily 
obtainable. 


Revisep Orprr No. 6 
The full text of the revised order No. 6, adopted 


by the WLB on May 26 is as follows: 


1. The hiring of an individual at a wage rate in ex- 
cess of the rate previously established in the plant for 
employees of similar skill and productive ability within 
the classification in which the individual is employed 
is a “wage increase” within the meaning of Executive 
Order No. 9250. 

2. If a wage rate or range of rates for a job classifi- 
cation has not theretofore been established by the em- 
ployer for the plant involved, the rate or rate range 
should bear the same relation to rates or ranges of rates 
for similar classifications in the area as the existing rates 
or rate ranges in the plant bear to comparable rates or 
rate ranges in the area; provided, however, that sched- 
ules covering new establishments or new departments 
within existing establishments must be submitted for 
approval as provided in General Order No. 31. 


E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 
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Personnel Practices 


Incentive to Good Gardening 


Employees of Servel, Inc., who belong to the Servel 
victory garden club are competing for $150 in cash 
prizes offered for the best victory gardens raised this 
year. The club is sponsored by the Servel Employees’ 
Association and the company in cooperation with the 
OCD. Gardens will be judged on the basis of variety 
of crops, choice of varieties, state of cultivation, 
thriftiness of crops, garden borders, insect control, 
disease control and general appearance. 

The company’s supervisor of feeding has announced 
that the Servel cafeteria will buy fresh vegetables di- 
rect from Servel employees who raise them, paying 
prevailing prices. These vegetables will be frozen, 
stored and canned to supplement the regular supply 
of cafeteria food, so that employees may eat next 
winter the carrots they have raised this summer. 


Helping the Worker with His Taxes 


Many income-tax headaches were saved employees 
of the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, this year by the company, which not only gave 
them assistance in preparing their tax returns but 
also accepted payments for forwarding their returns 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

A large crew of men under the supervision of the 
head of the Tax Department assisted an estimated 
total of 4,700 employees in making out their income- 
tax returns, handling as many as 450 a day. Nearly 
3,500 employees made cash payments at the cashier’s 
booth, which eliminated the necessity of employees’ 
securing post office money orders to forward with 
their tax returns. This was done for them. 

The William Hengerer Company, a large depart- 
ment store in Buffalo, advanced to its employees upon 
request interest-free loans to meet the March 15th tax 
instalment. Repayments were made through payroll 
deductions, averaging about $5 a week. 


Government Allowances for Dependents 


The Federal Government is contributing an aver- 
age of $2 billion yearly to family allowances and al- 
lotments to soldiers’ dependents. The War Depart- 
ment’s Office of Dependency Benefits, which admin- 
isters the payment of these dependency benefits, now 
employs more than 9,500 persons and will probably 
require an additional 1,800 employees when the armed 
forces have been expanded to their full strength. It 
has processed 3,238,434 family-allowance and _ allot- 
ment-of-pay accounts and‘is handling from 12,000 to 
15,000 applications for benefits daily. 


What’s on the Worker’s Mind? 


Sylvania Electric Products, Incorporated, recently 
conducted a poll of its ten plants to discover the 
problems with which its workers were chiefly con- 
cerned. The question, “Will I have a job when the 
war is over?” was asked four times as frequently as 
any other. Closely related to this major query was 
a group of questions regarding the company’s plans. 
for peacetime operation, such as the adaptability of 
its wartime products for peacetime use. From the re- 
plies received it would appear that such questions as 
overtime, inflation and rationing were of relatively 
minor importance. 

The company is endeavoring to answer the ques- 
tions raised whenever possible. Problems of company- 
wide interest will be discussed in the pages of the em- 
ployee magazine, while questions of local importance 
will be handled by local management. 


Avoiding the White Elephant 


A sorry, patched and bandaged white elephant 
moves from department to department of the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation at Wichita, Kansas, as accidents 
are reported. In those weeks when no lost-time acci- 
dents are reported from any department, the Roving 
Nuisance finds a welcome in the office of the com- 
pany’s general superintendent, who would prefer to 
give the beast a permanent haven. The white figure, 
about four feet high, is covered with a blackout cur- 
tain during periods when the company has a perfect 
safety record. 


Hostesses Greet New Women Employees 


Groups of girls known as hostesses are being organ- 
ized in plants of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turmg Company at Hartford, Connecticut, to weleome 
new women employees. A hostess personally ushers 
each new woman employee to her department, intro- 
duces her to her foreman and to women employees in 
her section and explains to her the various facilities 
available. When questions arise, the new employee 
can go to any hostess in her department for information 
and friendly advice. 


There are from three to seven hostesses in each de- 
partment, according to the number of employees in the 
department. Most of the hostesses, who are selected 
by the personnel department in consultation with the 
foremen of the various departments, are employees of 
several years’ service who were chosen for their coopera- 
tive understanding of the aims and traditions of the 
company. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, April-May, 1943 


Q* THE BASIS of published reports regarding 
strikes which originated during May, efforts to 
hold the line seemingly are becoming more difficult. 
As shown on page 292 of this report, strikes were ap- 
parently more numerous and involved larger numbers 
of workers during May than in any other month since 
we entered the war. For example, the coal strikes put 
480,000 men out of work, the rubber strike affected 
over 52,000 men, and the Chrysler strike involved 
more than 26,000 men. In each instance, the men 
struck for the purpose of obtaining higher rates of 
pay. Many of the May strikes were really against 
the War Labor Board, since their indicated cause was 
dissatisfaction with either a decision of the board or 
its failure to act promptly on wage demands. 


Cost or Livinc In THE UnirTep States 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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It seems strange that the very agency which was 
expected to prevent strikes on the one hand and 
quickly settle those that did occur on the other should 
now be considered one of the principal causes of 
strikes. A major part of the difficulty apparently 
arises from labor’s dissatisfaction with wage-rate 
changes in comparison with rises in the cost of living. 
Labor points out that its wages are frozen as of May, 
1942, under the application of the Little Steel formula 
which permits wage-rate increases since January, 1941, 
up to 15%, the amount which living costs rose be- 
tween that date and May, 1942. It also states that 
living costs continued to rise after that date and that, 
as a result, its standard of living is being lowered. 


A glance at statistics for manufacturing wage earn- 
ers is illuminating and shows a picture that can hardly 
be called unfavorable to these wage earners. True, 
these data apply to the average wage earner and, like 
all averages, they include the high-paid as well as the 
low. One of the current fallacies is to argue that be- 
cause a man, or a group, is being paid less than the 
average, wages should be raised to at least the aver- 
age. Since the wages before such an adjustment were 
included in the average, they would automatically 
raise the average when included on the higher basis. 
Thus, the moment the increase was granted to place 
them at the average level, they would again be below 
the new average. Furthermore, these averages are for 
earnings and not wage rates. But it is earnings and 
not rates that should be compared with the cost of 
living, because it is earnings that are available to pay 
living costs. A worker’s pay includes his overtime 
and other monetary compensation as well as his 
straight-time rates. 


PercentTAGE IncrEASE IN Cost oF LIVING AND 
Earnincs In 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
SEPTEMBER, 1939—Aprit 1943 


Source: THE ConFrERENCE Boarp 
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Chart 2 compares rises in average hourly: and 
weekly earnings of wage earners in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries with increases in living costs since 
September, 1939. This period is broken into certain of 
its major parts to show the changes from the outbreak 
of the war in Europe (September, 1939) to the be- 
ginning date of the “Little Steel” formula (January, 
1941), to the entry of the United States into the war 
(December, 1941), to the closing date of the Little 
Steel formula (May, 1942), and to the most recent 
date for which all figures were available (April, 1943). 
Over the whole war period, or in any part of it, these 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN 62 CITIES 
APRIL TO MAY, 1943 


Source: Tae ConrERENCE BoarD 


City pace tage 
x ROW occ cierto ess EStL | Rochester. oc... eee ac : Chattanooga........... , Portland, Ore?. 7-2." 0 
Duluth. oa Se Sane ra $159) | PoledoR Misa es ; Front Royal, Va........ +074: |) Syracuse: Ss aaa 0 
Milwaukee: conn S0.netsl) betel) Baflalos.c. set vasrere ager ; Macon 3..r0.-ieetinssae +0.4 | New Haven. ....5 42). -0.1 
‘Hall Riversrctra «cress af O's || WetrOlbes oc ecryernsiee fics SEO) IMenip His cng epee +0.4 | Rockford, Ill........... -0.1 
Manchester. 202-1: +1.5 | Providence............ 40/7 | Minneapolist.2. 2 of2s0r +0.4 | Sacramento:........... -0.1 
Muskegon) gees: <9 wei 12814 |). StiPauullj. cei coer 027° | Omalia.crtaecses see +0.4 | Los Angeles............ 0.2 
Denver signa c 4 Fetes ore lee | SOAthlesc . cvas sector si 0.7 | Richmondce 7 --eeeia +0.4 | San Francisco.......... 0.2 
Meadville Pa....:. #7 +1.2 | Wilmington, Del....... +0:7 | Des'Momesit.9.----- -- +03 Dallas... Pre sos: see -0.3 
Newarkontt ete aee HIASH | Bostonste. Meteo sone “E06: | Houstonse capes +0.3 | Atlanta............... 0.5 
Philadelphia ae 5 205-2 save +1.2 | Huntington, W. Va..... +0.6 | Chicago............... +0.2 | Erie, Pa.............-. 0.5 
Daytontercn << acute ELLY | Gowsvillesc cnr vas ae +0.6 | Kansas City, Mo.......| +0.2 | Bridgeport........... rt] 0.6 
ausau, Wis............] +1.1 | Parkersburg, W. Va....| +0.6 | Lynn................-. +0:.2 | Cincinnati-o22 0.2. 0.7 
Grand} Rapids:a.aeea: aera) Oi les ta Loulsepeet taper +0,6 || Baltimore) 2. sate ctoeren +0.1. | New York. co. sc:issceu -0.7 
Qakdand ices cease +0.9 so) ac a Se nr Se +0.5 | Roanoke, Va......-..-: +0.1 | Birmingham........... -1.1 
Pittsaurghy area cee tae +0.9 | Indianapolis........... 035 |) Lansingse2. 226-5 0 New Orleans........... 2.5 
Cleveland. 2:h8he2- 3252 =0)..8)' > ti Spokane Senecio: aay +0.5 
wage earners have increased their “real” earnings—i’ by cities, ranging from the 3.1% increase in Youngs- 
other words, they have increased their purchasing town down to the 2.5% decline in New Orleans. 
power. Changes in food costs, particularly for seasonal items, 
There are of course other factors which disrupt this were largely responsible for a majority of these 
purchasing power, but they do not invalidate the con- changes. 
clusion that these wage earners have steadily im- 
proved their basic earning position in relation to the WaAcE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS 
cost of commodities and services which comprise the AFFECTED 
living pattern. For example, the cost of living index dpiree? "Tie Comannaeat ites 


does not include income taxes, which have risen ap- 
preciably. High income taxes: reduce spendable in- 
come for all and are a part of the wartime sacrifice 
every one is making. Rationing and shortages pre- 
vent many with available funds from buying the 
things they want, another wartime sacrifice. Substan- 


tial savings in the form of war bonds and stamps, fre- ivieel Sain raeaupe ak eee» Ee 
quently representing a greater-than-normal percent- March..............0..++-000% 4.1 6.3 
age of income, also cut into current spendable income, rae Sn a ne a 
although they build up deferred spending. i pi A GR i AMR 7.5 
Another indication of what is occurring is shown in oh ee 4.6 7.1 
i 3 AUQUBTCS Mr ticets tes Sac ne 9.6 5.8 
the accompanying table on wage-rate increases. It Sentembers op. she bh wine 2 oy 6.5 
shows that wage rates have been raised and are con- October......... 2... .00e eee 5.3 6.7 
tinuing to be raised. Since December, 1942, the num- hoes Rreeeat Maes?!) aig ae 
ber of wage earners affected has dropped off sharply, = «= ©... 
in line with the wage-stabilization program, but has 1948 
EDL SR at Se ee SAMUALY sci. eb loka See 0.6 14.4 
y any ; February cn sce o ek eats 1.3 7.6 
Miareh. (5 vain syoneeenses «alee 0.9 6.0 
Cogn on rere APTS, Manan tio cet. aie e eee oe 0.6 5.9 


Between April and May, the cost of a wartime bud- 
get for families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers rose 0.2%, the smallest increase since 
the May-June, 1942, change. Fractional increases in 
food, sundries and fuel were accompanied by no 
change in rents and a slight decline in women’s cloth- 
ing. As indicated by the table at the top of this Rosert A. SAYRE 
page, there was considerable variation in the changes Division of Tohon Statistics 


Over the year, the United States index showed a 
7.1% rise. This resulted from a 17% increase in food 
prices and much smaller rises in costs of sundries and 
fuel and light. Minor declines in rents and clothing 
prices were in evidence. 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment, and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, April, 1943 


Hee age and payrolls rose to new peak levels Weekly earnings, showing the combined effect of 
in April, according to Tar ConrerENcE Boarp’s higher hourly earnings and longer working hours, 

regular monthly survey of labor statistics in twenty- rose 1.6% in April to a new peak level. The April av- 

five manufacturing industries. The average number 

of hours worked in one week also increased in April Averace Weexty Earnines, 25 Manuracrorine 

and was greater than in any previous month since pels 

May, 1930. Employment, reversing the trend of the iets RP SE ee LD, 

previous fifteen months, declined slightly in April but 200 ee ee 

exceeded all other levels except those for February 


and March. Total man hours worked remained un- 180 
changed at the March peak level in April. 


Hourty AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings of workers in the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries rose in April for the thirty- 120 
third consecutive month. They averaged $.997 and 
were 1.0% higher than in March. Since January, 1008 
1941, the base month of the Little Steel formula, they \ 
have advanced 31.4%. The increase from March to 
April resulted chiefly from additional overtime worked 


60 

at the premium rate. The average number of hours bet eae ee te 39 Oe ee 
worked in one week rose 0.4% in the period. Wage- erage of $44.99 was 16.3% above that of a year before 
rate increases granted during the month averaged and 47.0% higher than in January, 1941. “Real” 
only 0.04% for all workers. In the year-period, how- weekly earnings, or dollar weekly income in terms of 
ever, when working hours were lengthened by only the commodities and services it will purchase, in- 
4.97%, both wage-rate increases granted and the em- creased 0.7% in April. Since April of last year, real 
ployment of larger numbers of workers in the more- weekly earnings of manufacturing wage earners have 
lucrative skilled occupations contributed substantially advanced 9.0% and since January, 1941, 22.0%, de- 
toward the rise in hourly earnings. spite the rises in living costs. 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Av Average 
Date Hourly | Weekly | Week per | Week per | Hourly Earnings | Weekly Earnings fies! am? Total 
cor voi | tami Wage IVY ge ce | eet) Se eek per ae Man Payrolls 
Earner Earner Wage Hoare 
Actual Reala Actual Reala Earner 
TCO yb eke Bets gee ane $.896 | $38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 131.5 114.4 191.2 
NUR Y che sctatone osee = wheperais . 906 39.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 V2.1 146.6 150.7 86.8 182.5 115.0 194.2 
Ainice aad eGemer aces .917 39.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 184.2 116.5 199.3 
AAT \ gin ncn ee ee . 928 39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 185.7 117.5 203.0 
PRUPUSUs «cies 6 < sisle e's > . 940 40.87 43 .2 41.2 173.8 Mitek 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
September.......... .957 41.79 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123.1 219.2 
(Oe Bel sf) oe . 958 42.10 43.6 41.4 Merle 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
November.........- . 966 42.50 43.7 41.5 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.8 125.9 926.5 
December..........- .970 42.98 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.5 161.5 159.9 89.8 145.2 130.4 234.5 
1943 January........ .979 43.56 44.3 41.9 181.0 178.5 163.7 161.4 90.0 146.3 131.7 239.5 
February:....1.5.¢...: . 982 43.85 44.5 42.3 181.5 178.3 164.8 161.9 90.4 148.0 133.8 243 9 
MMi archi vercsrecersnerstays vars . 987 44.30r 44.7 42.6 182.4 177.4 166.5 162.0 90.9 148.4r 134.91 247 .1r 
PAprilienieteisiereratereters: 997 44.99 44.9 42.8 184.3 i Cidaall 169.1 163.1 91.3 147.7 134.9 249.8 


sn 
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AvERAGE Hours AND TotaL Man Hours 


In April, working hours of manufacturing wage 
earners averaged 44.9, the greatest number recorded 
in any week since May, 1930. Since January, 1941, 
the work week has been lengthened by 4.7 hours, or 
11.7%. Total man hours, which reflect changes in 
both employment and average hours a week, re- 
mained unchanged at the March level with increased 
average working hours offset by a reduction in aver- 
age employment for the twenty-five industries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Employment in the twenty-five industries combined 
declined in April for the first time in sixteen months. 
The reduction in the aggregate resulted from declines 
in sixteen of the individual industries. The reduction 
in employment which amounted to 0.5% was only 


sufficient to reduce the average slightly below the 
February level. There were, therefore, more workers 
employed in the twenty-five industries in April than 
in any other month since these surveys were begun, 
except during February and March of this year. Since 
April, 1942, employment gains have amounted to 
12.3% and since January, 1941, the increase has been 
35.4I%p. 

Because weekly earnings rose more than employ- 
ment declined, total payrolls advanced in April for 
the twenty-first consecutive month. They were 1.1% 
greater than in March, 30.6% larger than in April, 
1942, and 99.0% more than in January, 1941. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


In April, $1.035 an hour was averaged by all work- 
ers in the aircraft industry. This new peak level of 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL. WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1943 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InDUsTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
April Mar, April Mar April Mar. April Mar, 
Agricultural implement............6..0200c0eceee neues 1.089 | $1.087 | $51.05 | $50.70 46.9 46.6 45.9 45.7 
Ratomipbibel cc speed fee ey ea oe tina hated tae 1.981 | 1.9887 | 58.42 | 58.36r| 45.6 45.5 42.5 42.3 
eee pare linia pe ies reece iter ty Aa 689 | .685 | 28.82 | 27.38 | 41.1 | 40.0 | 40.7 | 40.6 
Chemical........ eS Vee Wien rirmiea ty 1.019 | 1.0083 | 46.06 | 43.93 45.2 43.1 41.5 40.7 
Rayon and allied products ............00.sse0eeees 894 888 | 36.74 | 35.52 41.1 40.0 40.4 40.2 
Covet Norte spt ret cess ceed, orate tad? "748 740 | 32.49 | $2.94 43.7 43.6 40.7 40.5 
Electrical manufacturing............0..02.0cceee eens 1.058 | 1.054 | 49.25 | 49.19 46.6 46.7 42.4 42.2 
Wirsbate  a Gori Ease. cout Salil, elo a teeeys 933 929 | 44.86 | 43.99 48.1 47.4 43.0 44.1 
Hosiery ANG. KM PO0GS. 0. ois so tise cternieiaiens « deeciorso mig 761 £755 31.06 31.02 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.0 
Iron and steel*....... PGE, Oy NE ts 1.112 | 1.108 | 47.22 | 46.83r| 42.5 42.5 42.2 42.1 
Leather tanning and finishing Ai sais d Ase fee ee Sores .850 847 36.78 36.42 43.3 43.0 43.0 42.9 
Lumber and millwork..........0..0ccseceeeeeneeneees 1.044 | 1.012 | 47.98 | 44.80 45.3 43.8 45.4 44.5 
Meat packinge 081.0 Stet. oe re 868 .852r | 35.93 | 35.78 | 41.6 42.0r | 40.3 40.4 
Paint eal Vardielt-.. : fas... aches, SO Lees 907 893 | 42.97 | 39.47 46.6 44.2 40.5 40.2 
Pipes Aid pelo ncsh rapids, Wisi coins a ae 867 864 | 40.54 | 40.13 46.8 46.4 42.0 41.7 
tee PE PR oe eine fab ons CAE, Sa 808 | .798 | 35.61 | 34.85 | 443 | 483.9 | 41.8 | 41.4 
Printing—book and job... 6.60600. .sseccsesceeseenses 913 915 39.94 40.18 43.7 43.9 40.7 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine............0ssee0reesess 1.037 1,035 40.37 40.75 38.9 39.4 39.7 39.7 
Rubber... P99 gee Menrpennines sheers 1,068 | 1.090r | 48.33 | 49.21r|] 453 | 452 | 424 | 42.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes...............0.00eceee0- 1.188 | 1.192 | 53.38 | 53.78 45.1 45.1 42.9 42. 
: 2 Other rubber products. fi i000s austen AAS es 917 .955r | 41.74 | 43.16r | 45.5 45.2 41.7 41 Br 
Silk and rayom......ssesiseveseeeeseeeeeeeetseees 780 718 80 08 | $0.71 41.1 42.7 42.1 42.0 
dS SR REY Ae MP Ben em 64 | 87. : 
1. Woolen and worsted goods................0000005 857 849 36.39 6 8 rar ee me iat 
2. Other woolen products‘ Lier Re ameab rime ee noe tes .900 893 39.67 39.20 44.1 43.9 42.8 41. 
ree oe MISCHITE BHOPSs wisn nice aha ert aah « old 1.090 1.074 52.25 51.55 47.9 48.0 44.9 447 
? Do b= Perieghs 3 9a AC IOOIIN CPR’ 1.049 Lip : , ’ 
2. Machines and TIACHING LOO, «0.0% nen dt oes 1.067 1 ‘ts iets coe if Ba rig ae 
§, Heavy squipmen¥l ictal, . ethan fsebe. 1.156 | 1.166 | 54.84 | 56.19 47.5 48.1 45.6 rae 
4. Hardware and small parts........................ 1.088 | 1.025 | 49.15 | 48.49 47.6 47.3 43.6 oe 
5 thei products, s.%iscne hs, . ee, A 1.084 | 1.041 | 51.49 | 48.95 47.5 47.0 44.3 ae 
AECINDUSTRIDAUEY 0c RNR aes Eee cau acetate $.997 8.987 | $44.99 | $44.30r 44.9 44.7 42.8 42.6 
Cement... ics havdien fetus kh cates aisis 0 eo RMLTGL che ee $. 832 8.827 | $31.61 1 7 
Petroleum retining. 5.5 stya> 0s on ataw as caus och ae ene 1.225 1.203 52.18 omg ile iL pri a4 
27 TONDUBT RIBS ares odo c.seiee fod cee senate ¢ ote eee $.999 8.989 $44.99 $44.28 44.8 44.6 42.8 42.5 
Miorafer, 158 Hg th Ot NE $1.085 | $.991 | $46.98 4 
! Sais a he ew Be aseim, 65am 88 a's id Aye oe Rei Rasy Mies We 6 © Ska 8 4 2 ; meh! 
Bhinhdildmg’ 807, . 2-1. et. cea ee ee 1.233 | 1.980 | 59.85 at a : a5: We Se 


See footnotes on page 273 
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hourly earnings, 4.4% above the March level, re- industry is increasing so rapidly that 3.0% of all 
sulted from higher hourly earnings received by each workers in the industry in April were women as com- 
group of workers. The increases were 1.8% for un- pared with less than 1% last October. 
skilled male workers, 3.3% for semi-skilled and skilled 
male wage earners, and 8.3% for women workers, who CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 
comprised 36% of all workers in April. Longer work- With fewer workers and longer working hours, total 
ing hours were averaged by the men in April, but man hours in the cement industry were more in April 
the women averaged slightly shorter hours of work. than in March. Higher hourly earnings in addition 
Weekly earnings rose 4.8% in April and averaged to the longer work week raised both weekly earnings 
$46.98 for all workers. Despite the reduction in work- and total payrolls above the March levels. While 
ing hours, the weekly earnings of the women rose skilled male wage earners worked longer hours at a 
more in the month-period than did those of either higher hourly rate and received a somewhat larger 
male group. weekly return, shorter hours worked by the unskilled 
All shipyard workers averaged $59.85 for a work brought a slight reduction in their weekly earnings. 
week of 48.5 hours in April. While the average hourly More wage earners worked longer hours in the pe- 
earnings of $1.233 in April had been exceeded in both troleum-refining industry in April and received a 
January and February of this year, the longer work- larger weekly return. Hourly earnings of $1.225 in 
ing hours served to raise weekly earnings above all April were higher than those in any previous month 
previous levels. For the first time, hourly earnings and were exceeded only by hourly earnings of workers 
of women workers were higher than those of unskilled in the automobile and shipbuilding industries. Weekly 
male workers. The weekly earnings of unskilled male earnings of $52.18 in April were at a new peak and 
workers were higher than those of the women, who were only below the levels of weekly earnings in the 
worked fewer hours. The number of women in the automobile, rubber tire and tube, shipbuilding, ma- 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1943 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 


Worked 


Invuster Hourly, Actual 


Agricultural implement..............-- 195.9 | 195.5 | 185.6 | 184.3 | 179.0 | 179.3 | 162.9 | 159.3 | 154.3 | 149.9 | 302.3 | 298.6 
PRICE C de ac cine asin vmeme s 202.7 | 203.07] 193.8 | 193.6r} 186.9 | 188.37] n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 
BUG wad HOS Pe Soph tan oe 139.2 | 138.4 | 125.3 | 121.2 | 120.8] 117.9| 92.0] 99.3] 82.9] 87.1 | 115.3 | 120.4 
rain ey 68 en aos oe decir as 201.4 | 198.2 | 171.2 | 160.6 | 165.1 | 156.2 | 161.5 | 161.7 | 137.3 | 181.0 | 276.5 | 259.7 
Oil ns i PP seas 167.0 | 166.3 | 153.0 | 151.8 Es Mn 50.7| 52.8| 46.3] 47.7] 77.6] 79.4 
i MP er et ne ee 186.3 | 185.6 | 181.8 | 181.6 : ; n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
re ee in Bae he 180.5 | 179.7 | 179.9 | 176.4 | 173.5 | 171.6 | 140.4 | 135.0 | 140.1 | 182.7 | 252.6 | 238.1 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 199.2 | 197.6 | 175.8 | 175.6 | 169.5] 170.8| 87.5 | 89.6] 77.1] 79.6 | 153.8 | 157.3 
Tron ‘and ateePPi. F455 Sav eels oes 186.6 | 185.1 | 138.0 | 196.8r| 183.1 | 183.17] 127.2 | 128.17] 93.7 | 94.47] 175.5 | 175.27 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 174.9 | 174.3 | 158.8 | 157.38 | 153.1 | 158.0 | 82.7] 83.4] 75.8 | 75.3 | 181.3 | 181.2 
Lumber and millwork. ..............+. 220.7 | 214.0 | 201.7 | 189.2 | 194.5 | 184.0] 58.2] 58.7] 53.3] 51.9] 117.4] 111.1 
Mest hackings0 als. G teks dG «5 182.5 | 180.17] 152.6 | 152.0r| 147.2 | 147.97] 138.2 | 145.87] 115.7 | 123.27] 210.9 | 221.6r 
Paint and varnish..............---+++- 169.9 | 167.2 | 159.1 | 148.6 | 153.4 | 144.6 | 141.1 | 143.1 | 132.1 | 127.1 | 294.5 | 212.6 
Paver ane WOlsee woes Wien. ous ees 172.0 | 171.4 | 155.4 | 153.9 | 149.9 | 149.7 | 113.7 | 118.7 | 102.7 | 101.9 | 176.7 | 175.0 
Paper products.........-...00e0eeeee: 176.1 | 173.9 | 163.5 | 160.0 | 157.7 | 155.6 | 177.3 | 180.3 | 165.1 | 166.2 | 289.9 | 288.5 
Printing—book and job............+++: 139.8 | 140.1 | 133.4 | 14.2 | 128.6 | 130.5 | 125.3 | 126.2 | 119.3 | 120.6 | 167.2 | 169.4 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 149.6 | 149.4 | 129.3 | 130.5 | 124.7 | 126.9 | 123.9 | 124.8 | 107.0 | 109.3 | 160.2 | 162.9 
Tih cmiden OME Hh eit dé pia dei ar 170.6 | 174.1r| 172.4 | 175.6r] 166.2 | 170.87] 114.9 | 115.47] 116.2 | 116.47] 198.1 | 202.67 
Bale and TAvOn wakes Ninaecencs owes 147.2 | 144.8 | 190.4 | 193.3 | 125.7 | 129.7] 85.1] 87.1] 75.2] 80.0 | 111.0] 116.1 
Wey UNCC AN rete y sts eevvraes 173.1 | 171.5 | 157.0 ee ast is bei Se tach wea 20.4 s30:4 
dries and i 2 | 187.4 | 184.2 | 181. ; : 
Ta pa a 177.8 | 176.4 | 166.7 | 165.8 | 160.8 | 160.8 | 155.7 | 164.0 | 146.0 | 144.1 | 259.6 | 254.6 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 194.4 as es 4 eo a ede n.a. aH neds 5a Re Be 
i 6 tote fen Wt : : : : n.d. .d. als .d. -d. .a. 
rj ieee lar at | a ee set's | 200.2 | 198.1 | 195.4 | 191.0 | 190.1 | 216.8 | 215.Sr| 212.7 | 209.97] 429.5 | 420.7F 
5. Other products...........+0-+++55 193.6 | 185.9 | 188.4 | 179.1 | 181.7 | 174.2 | 271.9 | 276.9 | 264.6 | 266.7 | 512.3 | 495.9 
SstinpusTuUM.. tite. 02. ee). 194.3 | 182.4 | 169.1 | 166.5 | 163.1 | 162.0 | 147.7 | 148.47] 134.9 | 134.97] 249.8 | 247.17 


wing: ru ober tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the ae Aectnoteaton pare 27S 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and ‘‘27 industries.’ 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1943 


Average Earnings Averege Eincrs Average Earnings Aver e Hours 
r Week per per per 
InpusTRY Poe Weekly Vege Earner Hoots Weekly Wage Earner 
April Mar. April Mar. April Mar. April Mar April Mar. _ April be 
i ral implement..o...:..-+-0--¢+s 1.109 |$1.104 1852.09 |$51.60 | 47.0] 46.7 | $.819 | $.805 |$36.93 |$36.49 | 45.1] 45.3 
pepe Pee cr Oi ii PLAST ieage 61.86 | 61.967] 46.3 | 46.2] 1.026] .996r} 44.06 | 41.907] 43.0] 42.1 
Boot and shoessssoogt « iaeaatens trues .813 805 | 34.26 | 32.78 42.1 40.7 572 .570 | 22.97 | 22.38 40.1 39.3 
Chemical ic rine scresstere sotacaiay Sotess mivertiagr 1.090 | 1.072 | 50.36 | 46.95 | 46.2] 43.8 685 .679 | 28.02 | 26.96 | 40.9} 39.7 
Rayon and allied products.......... .985 .980 | 41.67 | 40.77 42.3 41.6 660 .669 | 25.08 | 25.62 38.0 38.3 
Cotton==North 973 econ Mewcnlavian 811 .805 | 37.50 | 37.05 46.2 46.1 662 -661 | 27.16 | 27.038 41.0 40.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.192 | 1.183 | 57.18 | 56.87 | 48.0] 48.1 787 .778 | 34.58 | 34.16 | 43.9 | 43.9 
Furnituresocc. «oc se cnces cee cages seen . 997 .990 | 49.04 | 48.10 49.2 48.6 .720 .683 | 32.16 | 29.46 44.7 43 .2 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.046 | 1.041 | 44.74 | 44.86 | 42.8] 43.1 .639 .633 | 25.56 | 25.47] 40.0] 40.3 
[ron:and:steel®?* 5.24... 220e & coms + teens 1.112 | 1.103 | 47.22 | 46.837) 42.5 42.5 ailgtats Seeraih ee Pe 5 Lee. aoe why 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .874 | .871 | 38.24 | 37.92 | 43.7] 43.6 685 | .689 | 27.69 | 27.87 | 40.4] 39.7 
Lumber and millworkr-.. =. 32.0... 1.044 | 1.012 | 47.23 | 44.30} 45.3) 43.8 a heat eee etre at = 
Meatpacking tous. ees. 2e. Setar. See 910 ,895r}) 38.59 | 38.38r] 42.4 42 .9r 667 .6687r| 25.74 | 25.917} 38.6 38.8r 
Paint.and varnish jcc) .eitiainyoissd ore fe) osets 943 | .922 | 43.00 | 40.38 | 45.6] 43.8 716 .693 | 28.93 | 26.40 | 40.4] 38.1 
Paperiand \pulps.cur saiccne sist ciiras te 890 .887 | 42.18 | 41.68 AT 4 47.0 627 -622 | 26.05 | 25.54 41.5 41.0 
Paper productsssscc. te aac etieavraniaate tre . 922 .910 | 42.83 | 41.88 46.4 46.0 614 .599 | 25.34 | 24.45 41.3 40.9 
Printing—book and job................ 1.071 | 1.074 | 47.98 | 48.56 44.8 45.2 587 .584 | 24.47 | 24.20 41.7 41.5 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.136 | 1.1386 | 44.50 | 44.88 39.2 39.5 634 .621 | 24.05 | 24.13 37.9 38.8 
Rubber iemrcrn te cities. tera tatie ster 1.213 | 1.242 | 57.59 | 58.63r] 47.5 47.2 785 .792 | 32.57 | 32.96 41.5 41.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.297 | 1.305 | 60.50 | 60.60 46.7 46.5 874 .884 | 36.12 | 37.07 41.3 41.9 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.073 | 1.1357] 52.49 | 55.147} 48.9 48.6 712 .715 | 29.65 | 29.60 41.6 41.4 
Silktand ray One, oss secs sii so sere .817 .811 | 35.23 | 36.63 43.1 45.2 589 564 | 22.57 | 22.18 38.3 39.3 
Wools... sett... Petit. i se ee. . 942 .934 | 42.10 | 41.68 44.7 44.6 758 751 | 30.74 | 30.68 40.6 40.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ . 920 .912 | 40.55 | 40.18 | 44.1] 44.1 765 758 | 30.77 | 30.98 | 40.2] 40.9 
2. Other woolen products*........... 973 .963 | 44.30 | 43.82 | 45.5 | 45.5 743 736 | 30.68 | 30.04} 41.3 | 40.8 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 1.139 | 1.121 | 55.38 | 54.54 | 48.6] 48.7 812 777 | 35.89 | 34.42 | 44.2] 44.3 
Pp BounGries Brace «niece cielo ve Oe sete eis 1.062 | 1.053 | 50.34 | 49.72 47.4 47.2 782 .745 | 32.29 | 31.33 41.3 42.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.128 | 1.110 | 58.05 | 57.56 51.4 51.9 . 776 770 | 35.24 | 35.44 45.4 46.0 
B Heavy equipment ’sn ccm. merce cits 1.169 | 1.177 | 55.64 | 56.90 | 47.6] 48.3 .802 783 | 35.06 | 33.39 | 43.7] 42.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.110 | 1.101 | 54.31 | 58.51 | 48.9] 48.6 .786 .767 | 34.40 | 33.28 | 43.8] 43.4 
'.Other products. eereas a.%.0 bcc s.e 6 1.149 | 1.104 | 55.66 | 52.68 48.4 47.7 . 840 785 | 37.07 | 34.71 44.2 44.2 
SE TINDUBTRIES ese elec ieniccsne Faia rees $1.081 |$1.0707r)$49.84 |$49.01 46.0 45.7 | $.687 | 8.677 |$28.34 |$27.85 41.1 41.0 
Cement: sity, 1 te a ates cee $.832 | $.827 1$31.61 |$31.06 38.0 37.6 
Petroleanrrefining... oo oen ae cee 1.225 | 1.208 | 52.18 | 49.47 | 42.6] 41.1 
PI SENDUSTRING cho Mah cid Jee eh oo bee es. s $1.081 |$1.0707r/$49.73 |$48.87 45.9 45.6 
Aireralt eee: hoe ee aot Sas se eis $1.113 |$1.079 |$51.76 |$49.58 46.5 46.0 | $.890 | $.822 |$38.63 |$36.04 43.4 43.8 
Shipburdiigs, .4.otses sete tees Bee « 1.240 | 1.236 | 60.28 | 56.87 48.6 46.0 .961 .903 | 44.18 | 39.45 46.0 43.7 


See footnotes on page 273 


chine and machine tool and heavy foundry equip- 
ment industries. In all of these other industries, how- 
ever, longer weekly working hours were averaged for 
the month. 


Lasor Statistics In APRIL 

Hourly earnings rose 1.0% in April to $.997. They 
were 11.3% higher than in April of last year and 69% 
more than those averaged in 1929. 

Weekly earnings averaged $44.99 in April. They 
were 1.6% higher than in March, 16.3% higher than 
in April, 1942, and 57.6% higher than in 1929. 

Hours a week of 44.9 in April exceeded the March 
level by 0.2 hours, or 0.4%. In the year since April, 
1942, the increase amounted to 2.1 hours, or 4.9%, 


and since 1929, they have declined 3.4 hours, or 7.0%. 


“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings adjusted 
for changes in the cost of living, advanced 0.7% in 
April and exceeded those of a year before by 9.0% 
and those in 1929 by 52.1%. 


Employment declined 0.5% in April but was 12.3% 
above the level of a year before and 46.2% more than 
in 1929, 


M an hours remained unchanged at the March level 
in April. They were, however, 17.9% greater than in 
April of 1942 and 36.0% greater than in 1929. 


Payrolls stood at 249.8 (1923=100) in April. This 
represented rises of 1.1% since March, 30.6% since 
April, 1942, and 130.4% since 1929. 


Emme 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


EARNINGS AND HUURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, APRIL, 1943 
Norn: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


InpustTRy 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


ee aay 
ee ey 
cy 


Rayon and allied products 
Wotton— North}! Ae ese. 0. Ch 
Electrical manufacturing 
oo yes 

osiery an it goods 
NFONIALC BLOC secretin cys cee Mee nS 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meatpacking: Ah ores SUSE aes. la x 
Paint and varnish 
Paper and pulp 
IPMpOr PROM UCha eels. eee s: sre 6 Us oes « 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber 


aes 
i a oe 
ee 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products!........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
PORE OUNOTICS ceo. cee Gs kn rec ch sss: 


3. Heavy equipment................ 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
De CORDED PEOCUCES nac sincece a(s/s's rralvices 


WETINDUBTRIMS sooo clone. 6s twicie's Se asi 


I | | 


Hours Average ie Sreeae Hours 

per eek per 

Wage Earner Hourly Weekly age Earner 
April Mar, April Mar. April Mar, April Mar, 


48.2 |$1.140 |$1.134 |$53.41 |$52.78 


9 9 
8 | 46.5 | 1.370 | 1.376r| 63.47 | 63.55r 3 | 46.2 
a! 40.5 826 .817 | 34.77 | 33.27 .l | 40.7 
1 43.6 | 1.143 | 1.127 | 53.04 | 49.36 4) 43.8 
9 | 40.5 | 1.012 | 1.008 | 42.81 | 41.93 3} 41.6 
sil! 45.5 .851 .839 | 39.77 | 38.87 8 | 46.8 
.7 | 46.6 | 1.228 | 1,220 | 59.18 | 58.86 .1 | 48.38 
6 | 48.0 | 1.036 | 1.032 | 51.24 | 50.23 5) 48.7 
.6 | 45.1 | 1.082 | 1.076 | 46.03 | 46.18 5 | 42.9 
4) 40.6 | 1.162 | 1.151 | 49.84 | 49.30r 9 | 42.87 
9] 41.6 . 930 .928 | 41.14 | 40.90 2 | 44.1 
6 | 42.8 | 1.117 | 1.085 | 51.11 | 47.79 8] 44.1 
4] 42.47) 982 -9627r| 42.17 | 41.50r 9 | 43.17 
.2| 41.7 | 1.016 .998 | 47.75 | 45.01 <0" | 40.1 
nh aos .951 947 | 45.79 | 45.31 -l | 47.9 
3 | 44.0 .991 .980 | 46.44 | 45.91 9} 46.8 
4) 44.5 | 1.242 | 1.245 | 55.87 | 56.66 0 | 45.5 
-1 | 38.5 | 1.247 | 1.248 | 49.60 | 49.68 .8 | 39.8 
3 | 44.9 | 1.221 | 1.251 | 58.01 | 59.157 5 | 47.3 
.8 | 46.5 | 1.305 | 1.313 | 60.88 | 60.99 6 | 46.4 
.1 | 41.7] 1.081 | 1.1467] 53.02 | 55.91r 0} 48.8 
.2 | 42.8 | 1.029 | 1.019 | 46.75 | 46.50 4) 45.6 
3 | 41.7] 1.011 | 1.003 | 45.79 | 45.88 3 | 45.8 
38 | 45.5 | 1.048 | 1.087 | 47.80 | 47.17 6] 45.5 
-l | 47.6 | 1.175 | 1.156 | 57.29 | 56.48 .T | 48.8 
3 | 46.6 | 1.146 | 1.140 | 54.84 | 54.12 9] 47.5 
.9 | 50.9 | 1.152 | 1.135 | 59.34 | 59.04 5 | 52.0 
3 | 45.9 | 1.208 | 1.216 | 57.54 | 59.26 .T| 48.7 
i 48.3 | 1.145 | 1.186 | 56.01 | 55.29 9 | 48.7 
A] 47.7] 1.177 | 1.127 | 57.03 | 53.77 A] 47.7 
0 | 44.77/$1.140 |$1.128 |$52.83 |$51.95r 3 | 45.9r 
1 | 387.9 | $.848 | $.845 |$32.34 |$31.69 1} 37.5 
1] 40.8 | 1.261 | 1.237 | 53.81 | 50.90 7 | 41.2 
9 | 44.67/$1.139 |$1.128 |$52.68 |$51.77 2) 45.8 
5 | 44.3 |$1.120 |$1.084 |$52.20 |$49.90 6} 46.0 
47.3 | 43.3 | 1.298 | 1.289 | 63.43 | 59.94 | 48.9 | 46.5 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
special services patered by the sashes to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
aged compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz ConrmrENnce Boarp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


%Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
3 


on data collected by th> American Iron and Steel Institute and Tam Conrmrence Boarp. 


4Principally rugs. 
pPreliminary 


sSilk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. rRevised 


nt with February, 1948, earnings and hours data for female wage earners were 
compara 


le to al] male currently shown. 


n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


vii 
Figures for all wage earners and all male previously published are 
*For complete revision, see pp. 276-278 


presented. 


alndexes of “real” earnings are based upon the Conference Board’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States based upon prewar budgets. 


Hourly earnings and weekly earnings were higher 
than in any other month since these surveys were 
initiated. The average number of hours worked in 
one week was more than in any previous month since 
May, 1930. “Real” weekly earnings, which reflect 
changes in living costs as well as those in dollar 
weekly earnings, reached a new peak level despite 
higher living costs. Although employment fell off 
fractionally from the March peak, more workers were 
employed in April in these manufacturing industries 


than in any other previous month except February 
and March. As a result, a large number of workers 
were enabled to enjoy the benefits of the higher earn- 
ings. 

The American manufacturer operated his plant the 
greatest number of man hours and disbursed the 
largest payrolls for any month since such data have 
been collected. 

E. B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Earnings and Hours in the Gas and Electricity 
Industries, July, 1942, and January, 1943 


CTUAL hourly and weekly earnings and “real” the armed forces and defense production, women 
weekly earnings of all wage earners in the pro- workers have taken over some of these jobs. In Janu- 

duction and distribution of gas and electricity rose ary, 1943, therefore, payroll data applicable to these 
to new high levels in January, 1943. Higher earnings workers were also collected, but women represented 
were received in January by workers in every region so small a proportion of all workers that separate 
of the country in both industries. They resulted averages for them are not shown. 
largely from longer working hours which were aver- 
aged by all groups of workers. In the past, produc- Gas 
tion and distribution jobs in these two industries Hourly earnings of all workers in the manufacture 
have been confined to male workers. With the large and distribution of gas in the country as a whole av- 
demands upon the manpower of the nation made by eraged $.906 in January, a rise of 5.0% from the July, 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY SKILL 
JULY, 1912, AND JANUARY, 1943 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarD 


Aut Wace Earners 


Average Indexes, 1923=100 Average] Inde: Average dexes, 
Date and Region |Average| Average Hours Average | Average Hours 1923 = 160 Average| Average Hours 1923 =100 
Hourly —— per F e Hourly | Weekly per Hourly | Week! 
Earn- | Earn- Week |Hourly Earnings|Weekly Earnin, Earn- Earn- | Week Earn- Sarak We 
ings ings A oe en ings ings BS a Weekly ings ings ee Hourly | Weekly 
Earner | Actual | Real | Actual] Real ||” rable maw faa Earner inga’ ings 
Gas 
July, 1942 
United States. |$.863 |$35.84 | 41.1 |161.6 |165.7 |187.7 |141.2 || $.678 |$27.46 | 40.5 |151.0 |182.2 .912 |$37.67 | 41.3 |158.9 |128.7 
East.........| .878 | 35.71 | 40.9 a a a a .700 | 28.66 | 40.9 a a .913 | 37.36 | 40.9 a a 
South ae 6817) 28.25r| 41.5 a a a a 475 | 18.27 | 38.4 a a 789. | 34.23 43.4 a a 
Middle West.| .804 | 36.48 | 40.8] a a a a 719 | 28.58 | 39.7| a a 936 | 38.41 | 41.1| a a 
Far West....| .886 | 41.05 | 46.3 a a a a 769 | 35.50 | 46.2 a a 933 | 43.30 46.4 a a 


January, 1943 


United States.| .906 | 39.82 | 43.5 |169.7 |167.4 |153.0 |150.9 .725 | 30.69 | 42.3 |161.5 |147.8 .948 | 41.45 | 43.7 1165.2 1141.6 
East. . Pee .918 39.28 42.8 a a a a 751 | 31.45 | 41.9 a a .952 | 40.91 | 43.0 a 
South. . 772 | 85.55 | 46,1 a a a a 536 | 22.98 | 42.8 a a .874 | 41.75 | 47.7 a rs 
Middle West. .920 | 40.14 | 43.6 a a a a .756 | 31.68 | 41.9 a a 954 41.96 44.0 a i 
Far West....| .917 | 43.80 | 47.8| a a a a || .795 137.73 | 47.4| a a | .964|46.17|47.9| a 
: ‘ 
Electricity 
—_ www _-—ceqo Ke 
July, 1942 
United States.|$.992 |$41.197} 41.4 |162.6 |166.8 |139.37r/142.971 $.706 |$28.76 | 40 1 
; ; 48.0 |140.0 |1$1.0527/$43 67 
East........./1.024 | 43.42 | 42.4 .760 | 32.81 | 43. 1.068 ane re Se 


a 
South........| .8497] 34.037] 40.1 a 
Middle West. 1.0457] 42.71r| 40.97] a 

a 


495: b Sk. 
Far West... .}1.020 | 42.24 | 41.4 1.98 | 40. 


0927) 44.75 
726 | 29.25 | 40. 75r| 41.0r' 


.079 | 44.96 | 41.7 


eager ea 
esea 


7 
Q a 
.564 | 21.90 | 38.8 .945 | 38.29 | 40.5 a 
2 a 
3 a 


gees 
earan 
Reggae 
_ 
Reanenr 


_ 


January, 1943 
United States.|1.034 | 44.64 | 42.9 |169.5 |167.2 |151.0 |148.9 .739 | 31.18 | 42. 


2 |154.9 |151.8 

East. . ..|1.069 | 46.78 | 43.8 | a a a a || .806| 34.78 | 48.2] a a tava he a : AO cat 

South . ‘910 | 38.19} 41.9| a a a a || .583 | 23.63 | 40.5| a a || 1.014 | 43.02 | 42 . 3 

Middle West. 1.070 | 45.76 | 42.7 a a a a .843 | 36.16 | 42.9 a a 1.109 47.37 nae : vi 

Far West... .|1.048 | 43.71 | 41.7] a a a a || .715| 30.48 | 4261 a 1.113 | 46.93 nt 2 
: . a 


Nore: This tabl i d bri j i 
01998 This ta avacilanie a brings up to ie Saruree published in The Conference Board Management Record, December, 1942, p. 402. 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION, JULY, 1942, AND JANUARY, 1943 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


GAS 


ELECTRICITY 


ne UNSKILLED Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED UNSKILLED SmMI-SKILLED AND SKILLED 
Average Av 
Average | Avera) A A erage Average Aver; 
teas Weekly er o Hoare : Nene Hos Per reine? Weeks e ee per arereke Average e Hourroeé 
SAS eee ee Ware Earnings | Earnings Wage _ || Earnings Barnings Waceil Earnings Hardie i, Lao 
Earner Earner Earner Haran 
Inside Production 
July, 1942.. | 8.705 $29.27 | 41.5 $.909 | $38.01 41.8 $ 
GROW eeiPeS aie Sens Bt , / : é ; ; $.703 $29.17 41.5 $1.030r| $42.84r} 41.6 
SI ABEAT YS LOSS or. certs conucto 745 $2.92 44.2 .9387 | 42.36 45.2 748 32.94 44.0 1.058 45.99 43.5 
Inside Maintenance 
Gulp 1942, oc ee cw es | $.758 $30.94 40.8 $.963 $39.47 41.0 $.721 $29.91 41.5 $1.070r| $44.82r| 41.9 
January; 19438: v...9 2. .781 $1.28 40.0 995 41.89 42.1 753 31.25 41.5 1.107 48.10 43.4 
Outside 
WUC L 942 ee ionnes tanec $.633 $25 .25 39.9 $.894 $36.75 41.1 $.697 $27.30 39.2 $1.064 | $43.86r} 41.27 
wanuary, 1943.0... .. 2... .678 28.61 42.2 .933 40.57 43.5 .709 28.52 40.2 1 Pali ize 47.36 42.4 
Nore: This table revises and brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record, December, 1942, p. 403. rRevised. 


hourly earnings increased 5.2% in the six months’ 
period as compared with rises of 3.5% in the Far 
West and 2.9% in the Middle West. They were more 
than 1.0% above the country-wide average. Working 
hours of gas employees increased more in the South 
than in any other region. 

Weekly earnings showing the effect of both higher 
hourly earnings and longer working hours rose 11.1% 
from July, 1942, to January, 1943, in the country as 
a whole. This general increase in weekly earnings re- 
sulted from rises of 25.8% in the South, 10.0% in the 
East and Middle West, and 6.7% in the Far West. In 
both the East and South, weekly earnings were lower 
than the United States average. “Real” weekly earn- 
ings, or dollar earnings adjusted for changes in living 
costs, rose 6.9% from July to January, indicating that 
dollar weekly earnings advanced more rapidly than 
living costs in the six months’ period. 


1942, level. Since the number of hours worked in a 
week was increased even more—2.4 hours, or 5.8% 
—premium overtime payments were responsible for 
the higher earnings. 


WEEKLY Earnincs In GaAs AND ELECTRICITY 
Inpustries COMPARED WITH RAILROAD AND 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BOarD 


20 2AnP ELECTRICITY 
iressssh uty Satan, Workers engaged in the generation and distribu- 
| EEN sua7aul tion of electricity received $1.034 for each hour’s work 


in January, 1943, or 4.2% more than they had av- 
eraged in July, 1942. In this industry as in the gas 
industry, the increase largely reflected longer working 


° 
1923'24 25 '26 27°28 29°30 ’3) 3233 °34'35 36 '37'38'39 HO 4! ‘42 '43 
The largest recorded increase in hourly earnings 
from July, 1942, to January, 1943, occurred in the 


South and amounted to 13.4%. Despite this large 
rise, earnings an hour in that region were still 14.8% 
lower than the country-wide average. In the East, 


hours. The average number of hours worked advanced 
from 41.4 a week in July to 42.9 in January, or 
3.6%. Increases in hourly earnings in the geographi- 
cal regions were as follows: 7.2% in the South, 4.4% 
in the East, 2.7% in the Far West, and 2 ATo in the 
Middle West. The South was the only region in which 


nee 
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hourly earnings were lower than those for the country 
as a whole. 


Weekly earnings of $44.64 were averaged by work- 
ers in the country as a whole in January. This level 
exceeded that of July, 1942, by 8.4%. Weekly earn- 
ings rose in each of the regions as well. The largest 
rise, 12.2%, occurred in the South. In both the East 
and Middle West, weekly earnings were more than 
7.0% higher in January, and in the Far West the 
January level was 3.5% above that of July, 1942. 
“Real” weekly earnings of workers in the electricity 
industry rose 4.2% in the six months. 


As can be seen in the chart on page 275, weekly earn- 
ings of workers in the gas industry have increased 
more since 1923 than have those of electricity work- 
ers. While the weekly income of male workers in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries has shown the 
greatest advance of any group in the 20-year period, 
the earnings of these workers have shown the great- 
est variation and have also declined more in depres- 
sion years than those of workers in the gas and elec- 
tricity industries or on Class I railroads. 

E. B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Earnings and Hours in the Iron and Steel Industry 
Revised Series 


HE REVISED averages shown in the accompany- 

ing tables are based upon data collected by The 
American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. Averages of the institute are based upon 
reports from 173 companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of finished rolled products. On the basis of these 
reports, estimates are made for all wage earners in 
about 208 companies. The averages for these com- 
panies are broken down by skill on the basis of a 
smaller sample of companies which furnish Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp with data applicable to common and 
unskilled and semi-skilled and skilled workers. Be- 
cause the number of women workers reported is neg- 
ligible, averages for them are not shown. 

Since the published averages are based upon a 
sample of the companies in the industry, levels of em- 
ployment are adjusted to those of the 1939 Census ot 
Manufactures to take into consideration the closing of 
plants and the opening of new plants. As a result of 
the adjustment in employment, indexes of man hours 
and payrolls were also revised. 

Both hourly and weekly earnings in the iron and 
steel industry were at new peak levels in April, 1943. 
Hourly earnings of $1.112 were 10.8% higher than a 
year before and 28.4% above the January, 1941, level. 
The increase in the year-period resulted largely from 
increased working hours and the accrued overtime 
bonus payments for the overtime worked. In April 
of last year, when hourly earnings averaged $1.004, 
only 39.7 hours of work were averaged in one week. 
In both March and April, 1943, however, the average 
work week consisted of 42.5 hours. In fact, in Febru- 
ary of this year more than 40 hours of work were av- 


eraged in one week for the first time since April, 1937. 
Average weekly earnings, which stood at $47.22 in 
April, have risen 0.8% in the month-period, 18.5% 
since April, 1942, and 39.0% since January, 1941. 
“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly income re- 
lated to the prices of services and commodities it will 
purchase, were higher in April than ever before. The 
index of 133.1 (1923=100) in April was 10.9% higher 
than in April of last year and 15.4% above the Janu- 
ary, 1941, level, despite rising living costs. The high- 
est level ever reached before the outbreak of the cur- 
rent world conflict had been 117.5 in April, 1937. 


Employment declined 0.7% in April, 1943, and was 
lower than during any other month since March, 1941. 
Although employment losses since April of last year 
amounted to 4.9%, since January, 1941, a gain of 3.2% 
was recorded. With hours a week remaining the same 
in April as in March, total man hours worked also 
declined 0.7% in the month. However, in the year 
since April, 1942, total man hours have advanced 
1.8%, with the increase in working hours more than 
offsetting the effect of the reduction in employment. 
Since January, 1941, total man hours have risen 
11.9%. 


Total payrolls, which are affected by changes in 
hourly earnings as well as those in employment and 
hours worked, have in every month since August, 
1942, exceeded all previous high points. The April 
level of 175.5 (1923=100) was 12.6% above that dur- 


ing April of last year and 43.5% greater than during 
January, 1941. 


E. B. D. 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1939-1943 
ALL MALE WAGE EARNERS AND BY SKILL 


June, 1943 


Source: Tuer CONFERENCE BoarpD 
All Wage Earners Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Average Average Average Avecege 
Year and Month Nominal Actual Avera avers ctua 
oe Wank Me aft Hours per arerage Weekly ones per | Hourly Weekly > bs 

Earnings Earnings Week per | Week per | Earnings Earnings W. per | Earnings Earnings Wace 
Wage Wage Barcen 

Earner Earner Earner 
1939 January.........; $.826 | $26.43 32.0 40.2 $.624 | $20.40 32.7 $.862 | $27.50 31.9 
vera me el er 827 27.70 33.5 40.2 632 22.44 35.5 861 28.59 33.2 
March 828 28.73 34.7 40.2 633 22.03 34.8 862 29.91 34.7 
Aprily. ©, acne t 829 26.61 32.1 40.2 631 20.57 32.6 864 27.65 32.0 
Mayers tr tice: 835 27.30 32.7 40.2 642 21.89 34.1 869 28.16 32.4 
Janet tre tee 848 28.41 33.5 40.2 643 21.80 33.9 884 29.53 33.4 
‘July... 859 26 63 31.0 40.2 654 20.86 31.9 895 27.57 30.8 
INTEGIE Moeee omowak 847 30.66 36.2 40.2 639 23.20 36.3 884 32.00 36.2 
September........ 847 29.65 35.0 40.2 641 22.24 34.7 883 30.99 35.1 
October...........|  . 846 32.15 38.0 40.2 638 23.67 a7.) .883 33.64 38.1 
November........ 847 33.46 39.5 40.1 647 24.78 38.3 882 35.02 39.7 
December......... 850 $1.37 36.9 40.1 645 23.35 36.2 886 32.78 37.0 
Annual average..| $.841 | $29.09 34.6 40.2 $639 | $22.27 34.8 $.876 | $30.28 34.5 
1940 January.......... $.835 | $30.93 37.1 40.1 $.641 | $23.13 36.1 $.875 | $32.62 $7.3 
ana Sayre ey, 834 28 42 34.1 40.3 645 21.07 32.7 869 29.89 34.4 
March. . 836 26.97 32.3 40.3 647 20.68 32.0 872 28.19 32.3 
Aprile tect ia.-10 5 836 27.97 33.4 40.3 648 21.37 33.0 ‘S73 29.28 33.5 
Mays. eG eee 851 30.36 35.7 40.2 655 22.77 34.8 889 31.92 35.9 
DUNE sas ahs se Ems ska 859 30.82 35.9 40.2 662 22.95 34.7 900 32.51 36.1 
July... 856 31.20 36.5 40.2 660 23.48 35.6 897 32.90 36.7 
ANIQUBU ate eel oe = 851 31.20 36.7 40.2 660 23.89 36.2 . 894 32.84 36.7 
September........ 854 31.16 36.5 40.2 659 23.51 35.7 898 32.91 36.7 
Octoberccan. a 856 33.69 39.4 40.2 661 25.11 38.0 899 35.67 39.7 
November........ 862 32.94 38.2 40.2 662 24.59 37.2 . 906 34.83 38.5 
December......... 865 $2.57 37.6 40.2 .665 24.54 36.9 .910 34.39 37.8 
Annual average..| 8.850 | $30.69 36.1 40.2 $.655 | $23.09 35.2 $.890 | $32.33 36.3 
T9410 Vanuary eects icin $.866 | $33.96 39.2 40.2 $.662 | $25.47 38.5 $.914 | $36.00 39.4 
Bebruaryevc bene ac 869 34.21 39.4 40.2 664 25.50 38.4 917 36.32 39.6 
March. . 877 33.79 38.5 40.2 .670 25.20 37.6 926 35.89 38.8 
April seks nme 974 38.33 39.4 40.2 749 28.96 38.7 1.027 40.64 39.5 
Mia yee cetii est ahs 981 38.96 39.7 41.0 165 29.40 38.4 1.082 41.31 40.0 
JUNC Beek. eile 992 37.91 38.2 41.0 172 29.01 37.6 1.044 40.06 38.4 
July... 991 37.52 37.8 40.8 770 28.48 37.0 1.042 39.65 38.0 
PSU USte ee fetes eke 985 36.60 37.2 40.8 763 27.89 36.5 1.036 38.64 37.3 
september........ 982 37.09 37.8 41.1 158 27.94 36.8 1.030 39.11 38.0 
October...........] 983 39.32 40.0 41.1 761 29.83 39.2 1.030 41.38 40.2 
November........ 990 37.21 37.6 41.1 761 28.22 37.1 1.036 39.08 37.7 
December, 3. o..4- 999 38.19 38.2 41.1 769 28.14 36.6 1.044 40.29 38.6 
Annual average..| $.957 | $36.92 38.6 40.7 $.739 | $27.84 37.7. | $1.007 | $39.03 38.8 
1942 January.......... $.992 | $38.85 39.2 41.3 $.766 | $28.45 37.1 | $1.085 | $40.99 39.6 
He RELAT ya een 995 38.82 39.0 41.3 771 29.15 37.8 1.040 40.80 39.2 
MARC oie 1.001 38.16 38.1 41.4 768 28.57 37.2 1.048 40.12 38.3 
April 1.004 39.86 39.7 41.2 167 28.89 37.7 1.051 42.18 40.1 
LIE aeons Gone einiehorn 1.011 38.13 37.7 41.1 TTA 28.35 36 6 1.060 40.20 37.9 
Dune earn Agicl 1.020 39.45 38.7 41.1 782 29.11 37.2 1,068 41.66 39.0 
DULY seater er tseria| we i087 39.40 38.4 Ay 1 790 29.36 37.2 1.075 41.51 38.6 
LNT 4 51 oe iret opto Fronts 1.041 39.14 37.6 41.1 .788 28.86 36.6 1.092 41.29 37.8 
September........ 1.086 43.18 39.8 41.2 816 31.18 88.2 1,139 45.64 40.1 
October...........| 1.077 42 92 39.9 41.2 827 32.01 38.7 1.126 45.15 40.1 
November........ 1.093 43.11 39.4 41.2 848 $2.72 88 6 1.140 45.16 39.6 
Wecembers. sara. 1.094 43.92 40.2 41.3 847 32.16 38.0 1.141 46 33 40.6 
Annual average. .| $1.037 | $40.41 39.0 41.2 | $.795 | $29.90 37.6 | $1.085 | $42.59 39.2 
1943 January.......... $1.107 | $44.03 39.8 41.5 $.854 | $382.59 $8.2 | $1.154 | $46.31 40.1 
February......... 1.105 45.94 41.6 41.7 850 33.55 39.5 1.153 48 42 42.0 
Ble i sca LOS 46 83 42.5 42.1 852 34.57 40.6 1.151 49.30 42.8 
Aprile iwc cn scl. MeUe 47.22 42.5 42.2 855 34.55 40.4 1.162 49.84 42.9 


This table revises and brings up to date figures published in 
Supplement to Conference Board Service Letter, June, 1938, Table 4, 


“Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1938,” T 
p. 11; and The Conference Board Economic Record, March 28, 1940, Tab 


able 19, pp. 112-115; 
le 4, p. 126, 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, May 


HE cost of living of wage earners’ families during 
May, 1943, rose 0.2% over the April level. Food 
prices increased only 0.3% as compared with 2.3% in 
April. Other changes in the main components of the 
budget were rises of 0.2% in the “sundries” group and 
of 0.1% in the fuel and light group. Clothing costs 
declined 0.1%, owing to reductions in the prices of 
women’s rayon stockings (under maximum price 
schedule 330), while housing and electricity and gas 
costs remained at the level of the previous month. 
Tue ConrereNce Boarn’s index of living costs on 
a wartime basis advanced in May to 104.2 (1923= 
100), or 7.1% above those of a year ago and 21.2% 
more than in January, 1941. The purchasing value 
of the 1923 dollar, which amounted to 96.2 cents in 
April, declined to 96.0 cents in May. 
Living costs in most of the sixty-two cities 


surveyed monthly by Tur Conrerence Boarp showed 
smaller increases between April and May than be- 
tween March and April. In forty-six cities advances 
ranging from 0.1% in Baltimore and Roanoke to 3.1% 
in Youngstown were recorded, while in thirteen other 
cities declines varied from 0.1% in New Haven, Rock- 
ford and Sacramento to 2.5% in New Orleans. No 
change occurred during the month in three other 
cities—Lansing, Portland (Oregon), and Syracuse. 
The cost of living in May, 1943, when compared with 
that in May, 1942, showed rises in all cities for which 
such figures are available. 

Revised indexes for Erie, Fall River, Front Royal, 
Lansing, Macon and Meadville appear in this issue 
on pages 286-288. 

H. S. Hi 
Division of Labor Statistics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING ON A WARTIME BUDGET, MAY, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Percentage Changes 


soe April, 1943 May, 1942 
May, 1943 April, 1943 May, 1942 to to 
May, 1943 May, 1943 
Ls IE Se eS ae ee er ore 115.8 115.4 99.0 +0.3 +17.0 
HOUSIN TERMITE OCE Ne rch wee Mares was wedee ee et 90.8 90.8 91.1 0 -0.3 
MSIOLDIDI DP Seeeen tie Gale o boel to -s oie waketh sino rdks dickstis"% ss o's. sie's 88.5 88.6 88.6 —0.1 —0.1 
MCN Oe Beye. See SE = DE Mibhe coe Sie Riss oes Sees 98.2 98.1 98.0 +0.1 +0.2 
nin Oi SB. 5 s,s LEE oo es Bite Gaidh Bickys leah civ 6 - 78.7 79.0 79.1 0.4 0.5 
Preland Wight... 8k ceee & bbiks Sct. elec Swiss oe ale aie s-< 92.6 92 .5r 90.0 +0.1 +2.9 
Le ET ae OE ee FE ee SIC Pe PE EEE 67.3 67.3 67.6 0 0.4 
8 eae etd MOS SE Gerd: see esas wielo wie 94.9 94. 94.7 0 +0.2 
REID LTOS A ob last bonito yaeebeatiirmett te lavemnor ene clehots Purnieine arent adie 106.7 106.5 104.3 +0.2 +2.3 
Weighted average of all items....................4.. 104.2 104.0 97.3 +0.2 +7.1 
Prrehasmpevalneior GOUST ch. encccsbrus aalade 4610 s.6 ars 96.0 96.2 102.8 —0.2 6.6 


1Based on THE ConFERENCE Boarp’s indexes of food prices, May 15, 1942, April 15, 1948, and May 15 ,1943. 


2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Total 


Fuel and Light 


Women’s Electricity 


Daa ded. sigan Sow te : .0 “a 6 

Eee case ae Rade ; 5 0 ai 
cre, ae ae 8 | 100.1 8 0 
ATP UISti sean ees Al 101.1 8 2 
September........ 8 102.8 8 4 
OCtORER a ges ce 8 105.3 8 6 
November...... 5 106.4 8 6 
December. ....... Al 108.2 8 6 
Annual average.. 8 100.8 8 8 
DOSS IANUALY. eects «= 6 108.8 8 6 
Hebruary.. sa. +. > 9 110.0 8 6 
Marche. cc ge ces: 0 112.8 8 6 
Apuiloecei aoe: 0 115.4 8 6 
104.2 115.8 8 5 


1Includes fuel as well as electricity and¥gas. 


0 79.1 90.0 67.6 94.7 104.3 102.8 
8 78.3 90.2 67.6 94.7 104.3 102.7 
6 78.4 90.5 67.5 94.8 104.7 102.2 
i 78.6 89.5 67.5 94.8 104.8 101.9 
8 78.9 90.5 67.5 94.8 104.6 101.2 
9 79.0 90.5 67.5 94.8 105.3 100.2 
ai! 79.0 90.6 67.5 94.8 106.2 99.5 
fl 79.0 90.6 67.5 94.8 106.2 98.9 
8 77.8 90.3 67.6 94.8 104.5 102.3 
fs. 0 92.1 67.3 94.9 106.4 98.5 
| 0 92.3 67.3 94.9 106.5 98.1 
Bl! 0 92 .4 67.3 94.9 106.5 97.1 
il 0 92.5r 67.3 94.9 5 96.2 
2 all, 92.6 67.3 94.9 7 96.0 
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F LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
peda od LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES 
Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr 


Crrr April 1943 | May 1942 
May 1948 | April 1943 | May 1942 to to 
May 1943 | May 1943 
Akron Chattanooga 
Rood so scien taxa 157.4 Food... ........+00:: . 
Housing sence eo: Sey. Housing........«..+ -0. 
Clothing#ar tenon 121.4 Clothing............ +0. 
Fuel and light........} 112.5 Fuel and light....... 90.9 +4. 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4 Housefurnishings....| 121.5 =U 
Sundriea0s een 109.7 Sundries, tc ces se: « 107.5 2s 
sali 5 
Det Seis «ide Wales a6 122.8 +0.4 | +16.9 
satay atereve hey see 104.6 0 +0.9 
bs: Seales eee et : 122.4 0 +0.1 
Fuel and light....... 100. 98.7 0 +1.7 
Housefurnishings....| 124. 125.6 0 -0.7 
Sundries?yS. 0s .a0s 105. 103.8 0 +2.0 
a 


Sundriess. coven eee as 110. Sundries... 05 6.02 107. 


Bort. Gee 8 os hake eta ai tet alate 
Savatecaie nett teeters 2 ales a aevotare ee 
Clothing: ee ae acs 120.3 | 120.5} 120.2] -0.2| +0.1 4) Clothmg............ : 
Fuel and light........ 105.0 Fuel and light....... 103. 
Housefurnishings. .... 130.6 Housefurnishings....| 124. 
3 
2 


Fuel and light........ 99. Fuel and light....... 102. 102. 
Housefurnishings. .... 117. Housefurnishings....} 118. 118. 
Sundries: era aanc- 110. Sundries...& sotsicrene 114. 114. 


Weighted Total..... 


Food. sao) BNSLane ote totsle Garcne 145.2 143. Sf E2326) lle he Sli Rood litntenrcenee seule 2 5 +17.8 

Housing 5. arave tie « 103.6 | 103.6 Housing ic #40. aise 105.6 | 105.6 +1.38 

Clothing st. cewards 125.1] 195.1 Clothing............ 122.6] 122.8 0.3 

Fuel and light........ 120.8 | 120.8 Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 0 

Housefurnishings. .... 122.6 | 129.5 Housefurnishings....] 127.9 | 127.9 +1.9 

Sundries ee ae a rare ss WS |) 11-8 Sundries... Ste. ee es 110.4} 110.2 +1.4 
nee 5 8 Weighted Total....| 122.3 


i Bridgeport 
Uoemetes deepen cx. 147.3 | 149.2] 126.5] -1.3] 416.4] Food............... +19.1 
Bona htt ccciie i 106.5 | 106.5 Housing............ 105.1 7.4 
Clothing | etcae «+: 124.5 | 124.9 Clothing: .... .ivm.ee:. 121.5 0 
Fuel and light........ 115.7 | 115.5 Fuel and light....... 103.9 +2.1 
Housefurnishings.... . 126.4] 126.4 Housefurnishings....} 127.5 ~0.3 
Sundties..ccviwesscawss 115.2 | 116.8 Sundries’. 4 8.00... 107.2 +0.8 
raise 2 9 
wig igi 6 WA ere 4/48)! po 0 1 129.7 +1.9 Food niin she hes is. 152.3 147.7 128.4 3.1 

Housing............. 114.7] 114.7] 115.3 0 Housing............ 105.6 | 105.6| 1040] 6 ag 
Clothing, iA yrdoncn «bs 118.0] 118.0] 119.1 0 Clothing, ..c).ca.kert 121.6 | 121.6| 192.6 0 0.8 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 | 106.2} 102.8 0 Fuel and light....... 97.6 97.5 96.4 +0.1 +1.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.1 126.1 123.9 0 Housefurnishings....} 122.4 | 122.4] 122.5 0 ori 
Sundries............. 109.2 | 109.2 | 106.6 0 Sundries............ 110.1} 110.1 | 108.7 o | 41.8 

Weighted Total..... 125.6 | 124.7] 117.8 +0.7 Weighted Total....} 123.6 | 122.1] 115.2 +1.2 +7.3 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tus Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 
April 1943 | May 1942 
t 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 
April 1943 ] May 1942 
to to 
May 1948 | May 1943 


Cirr 


May 1943 | April 1943 | May 1942 May 1948 | April 1943 | May 1942 


) to 
May 1943} May 1943 


Des Moines Houston 
Food, Wate cts fe. eta. a iste MOOG athe. ances nes 142.7 141.8 127.0 +12.4 
ousingte .. .. 8.058 HOUSING sania. toe oe 105.7 | 105.7] 105.6 +0.1 
Glothingitee.5 0-8 Clothing yn «4.55% 124.2 | 124.2] 125.9 -1.4 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 90.2 90.2 90.2 0 
ousefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 114.7] 114.7] 115.6 0.8 
Sundriesse Siviccad4 ss Sundriess.ess.s een 109.2 109.2 108.1 +1.0 


OOO F : : : ; : 114.4 +4.3 


PRE ea sts 146.8 | 144.2 6 Bh] SATO" (Roodvet. cs etc 
te ae ee LOTZOR NS 10720 | 2107s O; St e=O85 WLEOUSING «2.0... oe ce 
@lothing fe - on. os." 117.5 117.9 116.9 =073 ves e ee eeees j 
Fuel and light........ 113.9 | 118.9] 108.6 0 Fuel and light....... 01 
Housefurnishings. .... 183.1 | 188.1] 133.0 0 Housefurnishings. ... +0.8 
Sundries en. sens sc 103.6 | 108.5 | 101.8 +0.1 Sundries: -cmsee eee 0.1 +0.3 
Weighted Total..... 121.3 120.5 118.4 +0.7 Weighted Total.... +0.6 +6.2 
Duluth Indianapolis 
MOOG. fe Sen «kono 148.1 143.5 128.9 +3.2 Lette cece eee ees 151.1 +1.2 | +15.2 
OUSINTS chu es sak ce 100.1} 100.1] 100.5 0 Housing............ 107.9 0 -1.6 
Glothingw.. ca.2 58 124.5 124.6 123.7 =. 1 Clothing. wate eens 120.0 +0.1 —07g 
Fuel and light........ 105.4 | 100.0 98.3 +5.4 Fuel and light De ee 106.2 0 +3.3 
Housefurnishings..... 129.7 | 129.7} 128.4 0 Housefurnishings....} 124.7 0 —0.2 
UNGER Soo eek yoe st 110.7 110.6 108.8 +0.1 Sundries. cores siciess 112.0 0 +1.2 
Weighted Total.....| 123.2 +1.9 bs Weighted Total....| 124.3 +0.5 +5.5 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
ROGUE Nears s sic ce oot 149.3 151.5 Food. STI ACO 141.1 +0.5 | +12.9 
IOUS Geren. cy ieee 109.9 | 109.9 Housing. .<...--.-.. 105.2 0 0 
Glothingire... -..4> 5-5 ESD ttl hae SESE Clothing....2.-. 2... 121.7 0 sede 
Fuel and light........ 110.8 | 110.8 Fuel and light....... 108.8 ; uh 2 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 | 129.8 Housefurnishings....| 120.9 : 
Sundries............. 113.2} 113.2 Sundries............ 113.5 | | 0. ji ee/e 
CPE 8 5 Weighted Total....| 121.2 +0.2 +5.4 
Lansing 
OOd iiss sage oe Sinieectetens 167.1 +0.1] +16.1 
MV OUSING 7 caso cictianet 98.0 0 0 
Glothingtan ue 123.8 =0:.2 (90.0 
Fuel and light....... 101.6 0 +2.9 
Housefurnishings....| 129.6 +0.1 -1.8 
Stndriesii). scceenwe al tye 0 +2.6 
Weighted Total....| 127.9 0 +6.4 
9 
Ree eee Oar s 
je Fanci ae See acta ING. neers eevee 
Clothing Wemetercroks Gia ceiers Clothing............ a 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... ‘ at 
Housefurnishings...- . : : .5 | Housefurnishings....} 123. 128 a 
Sundries........+.-.- : : ; , Sundries eran vigretare:3r 110. 107 +5.7 
bee Weighted Total.... 4 


Louisville ' 
; 1.4] +15. 
6 GO waeayersise 5:2 sth ol ehs 150.3 2 130.3 4e 
HOBO gs ie. occh.n 5 5 6 Housing............ 108.9] 108.9] 104.9] 0 | -1.0 
Cisthing) (0. ol ige/5 | tens | ‘321.6 | 40.6 Clothing eo 119.6 | 120.1 | 121.7 ees 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 | 109.0} 105.4 0 uel and light....... feet AY Cpa fon he is ae 
ishi See eo ecre eles. I 0 Housefurnishings. . . . : : 

So el Bal 116.0 116.0 113.4 0 SUNOTGS perennation: 107.8 107.8 106.9 0 +0.8 
Weighted Total.....} 128.4] 127.1] 119.1 +1.0 Weighted Total....| 124.2] 123.5 | 117.3 +0.6 +5.9 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur ConrerEeNce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
P 
Gat 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


April 1943 | May 1942 


Cirr April 1943 | May 1942 
May 1943 | April 1943 | May 1942 to to 
May 1943 | May 1943 
Lynn Muskegon 
Rood. hauik cs Geek 147.7. | 146-7.|. 124.5] +0.7 | +418:6 | Pood, 2 22:. fac: 
Housing... aiais s/snar 104.5 104.5 104.1 0 +0.4 ANG) ccso.0 come ee 
Clothing... as ssa 3s 123.2 123.9 124.4 —-0.6 =k. IO gence aS eoe 
Fuel and light........ JIGsts|) Went, 112-38 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings......} 125.6 | 125.6} 126.1 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundriess. 2). .<.an8 si TELCO) LLL. OU |e 107-9 Sundriés-sc5.2 0 feaee 
Weighted Total....} 125.1 124.8 115.8 
Macon 
Kood uc 84 wecchis «d= 154.8 153.2r #LOZS 4 OO. | cin cies sath visa 
Housing. s26. 220s a = 115.9 | 115.9 48 | HOUSING cae. <2 cana s 
Clothing:. a: 3 st.oems2 117.2 116.8 +0.3 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 100.5 | 100.5r -3.8 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 129.1 | 129.3 —0.3 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries: <4 gee. g2ce Sos 116.3 |, 115.67 +7.<9 || SUNATIES.. 42. Sedanes 
Weighted Total....| 127.5 | 127.0r +7.3 Weighted Total.... 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
B00 Ayo eicbe osc Ose 153.8 148.5 130.0 3:6 | -E18s5 i ood>. 2 -ace.<- ae ase 
Housings) ac. scescon 102.9 102.9 103.0 0 Ort |} EROUsIt go os 2 dee 5 
Clothing 5 asthe. sys 119.1 119.3 118.7 0.2 +0.3 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.8} 105.5 0 +4.1 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8] 123.8] 124.1 0 -0.2 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries. nce aden 2 107.0 107.0 105.8 0 10° Sundries: 5.022... 
Weighted Total..... 125.9 124.0 116.6 +1.5 +8.0 
Meadville, Pa. 
BOG 5. ocsioe ats aca 5 shores ¢ 153.8 148.9 LOG I FOO so Sonn. soa s 
HOUs Ng 85 tee. oe aes 110.8 | 110.8 0 IG, coe ee 
Clothing). cessed Mg lrcenl BW iygan +0.9 Ite ye = ee 
Fuel and light........ 106.7 | 106.7 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... : : 
Housefurnishings..... 128.7 | 128.7 +3.4 | Housefurnishings. ... ; 128. 
Sundries}. 34. +60: a1. 5 110.6 | 110.6 +2.0 | Sundries............ 106. 106. 
Weighted Total..... 124.9 | 123.4 +6.3 
Memphis 
Food. a ee Re Le 166.6 165.2 135.9 OLS | -@2eGih Noad. 2. ck... ctuew 6 
Hsin gs . atas 4-52 /atoates 109.4} 109.4] 109.2 0 +0.2 IPS tue aes anon 
Clothing. . pate ie'a wide We 127.8 128.0 128.3 —0'2 —-0.4 INE. aus eG 
Fuel and light........ 102.2 | 101.6} 100.1 +0.6 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 127.6 | 127.5 Housefurnishings. .. . 
SUNGrIes ss ysis a datos 105.7 | 105.7 SUNCTICN Cs <5 «os aces 
Weighted Total..... 127.3 | 126.8 
Milwaukee 
HOG ae Pon vp. bee kee 153.1 147.0 
IGURINGS ieee sc viee's 103.3 | 108.3 
Clots oes nsive 2 128.1 | 128.0 
Fuel and light........ 107.6 | 105.6 
Housefurnishings..... 125.3 | 125.8 
Suridriesyw504<. 4 ave 112.5 | 112.5 


Weighted Total..... 125.2 | 123.1 


Minneapolis 
Hands. stiac de teas 151.4 | 150.3 +0.7 | 418.9 | Food 
; ; a | Pid ae ao 152.9] 150.9] 139. 
Housing Peete 103.7] 108.7 0 +0.8 | Housing............ 100.6 | 100.6 | 100 is eye Mie 
Clot Ing ieee 125.0 | 124.9 $0.1 [2008 | Clothing cs. oo 120.3] 120.8] 121.2] -0.4| -0.7 
Fuel an ight ae 52). 103.6 | 101.5 +2.1| +48.9 | Fuel and light....__. 104.8 | 104.8] 103.8 Gu eeriG 
Housefurnishings. 122.2 | 192.2 0 0 | Housefurnishings....| 130.7 | 130.7] 132.3 0 -1.2 
RING PIGA He Sea, fare pate-anect a7 ae Clean 0 +1.8 | Sundries............ 111.9 111.9 110.8 0 41.0 
Weighted Total..... 124.1 | 123.6 +0.4 +75 Weighted Total....| 123.3 | 122.8] 116.7 +0.4 +5.7 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1 
» 1943, FOR WAGE 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES Continued AES? SBR 


Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers P t 
7 Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jane 10802100 ey 
TY 
; April 1943 | May 1942 Crry April 1943 | May 1942 
May 1948 | April 1943 | May 1942 't t a apd a 
Mas 1 aah May aus May 1943 | April 1943 | May 1942 Me ba oa May oa 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Rochester 
Lg Prats ere, at Siers:< sael 41.3] 414.3 Food. SOS enc ee ae 154.4 150.9 +2.3 | +18.7 
a rhe dey Ae een 0 Ole | prlowsinigy. sos. eo 103.9 | 103.9 0 to] 
: hy BS tes te 0 +0.4 | Clothing............ 127. Sa |al27.s 0 0.5 
Hg n ight........ 0 0 | Fuel and light....... VIST Sy ell ees 0 +1.0 
2 Car urnishings..... 0 +0.4 | Housefurnishings....] 136.1] 136.1 0 +0.5 
MONIES Th. Mh sss sca 0 +1.4 | Sundries............ 121.9 121.9 0 +4.5 
Weighted Total..... +0.6 +6.3 0 .0 


Philadelphia Rockford, Ill. 
ha Des Sop ao uit RO. 18,68] Woodsen sisi. cis nat 154.1 |] 154.6 | 123.9 0.3 | +24.4 
Housing. ......+...+-. 0 eO.cl| Housings: «aes. os est 188.0 | 138.0] 138.0 0 iKOY 
Co ee oe 40.1) |} aehyisl Clothing. wit. 4-5 120.1] 120.7] 121.5) -0.5| -1.2 
Fuel and light........ -0.3 | +3.6 | Fuel and light....... 111.5} 111.5] 108.7 0 | +2.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 | +1.7 | Housefurnishings....] 131.3] 131.3] 133.1 0 -1.4 
Sundries............- .7|| +0.2] +1.9 | Sundries............ 112.6] 112.3] 110.8] +0.3] 41.6 
Weighted Total. .... d : +1.2] 48.2 
eeeaoooaaeeeeeeaeaeaeaeaeaoaananany]aqonnuu00naN0nanauom09%0me—E—E—E—EE——e—e eo 
Pittsburgh 
Food. lace ste dh J's in <6 ak 151.5 +2.2 | 416.5 
18 GET) ae See aes pe 105.7 -2.4 
Wlothiny.4..2i¢..35 + 5% 124.2 —0.2 
Fuel and light........ +1.4 
Housefurnishings. .... 0.1 
SSMRIOS che « Geis cs = Bch +1.6 
Weighted Total..... +6.1 
Portland, Ore. 
Food. aterm haere each Ss 149.6 149.7 =O) S91) E1085 iE O00. . cickicede cle sis 154.7 sia. Ute! 41.4} 419.6 
Housing ae Marea a eave 110.0 110.0 0 —(),.6 || HLOUSIN Gs gery 0.0 ss aius 106.0 106.0 106.4 0 0.4 
Winey ck Ge. sek ee 127.3 127.4 =) 1 One N Clothing etc cin 122.3 122.9 123.5 0.5 Ua 
Fuel and light........ 124.9 124.3 +0.5 | +10.2 | Fuel and light....... 110.0 110.0 107.0 0 +2.8 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0} 119.0 0 —0.2 | Housefurnishings....| 118.0] 118.0] 118.2 0 0.2 
Sundries ls ast 2 Shs 112.0 112.0 0 +2.8 | Sundries............ 107.5 107.3 106.4 +0.2 +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 125.8 125.8 0 +5.1 Weighted Total....| 125.3 124.6 116.2 +0.6 +7.8 
Providence St. Paul 
HOO ees See wt taal e 146.9 1S O41 HOGS: te. ccyeaee sar ¢ 147.0 144.4 126.4 +1.8 | +16.3 
Housitys.cec-cs es cee 103.3 O° 7) “Housing?<:is5 oss 100.9 | 100.9] 100.9 0 0 
Clothing’. o22...2.%%- 117.8 = 27) ‘Clothing. sere. oc. 119.4 120.0 119.4 0.5 0 
Fuel and light........ 113.7 +6.1 | Fuel and light....... 104.1} 102.5} 100.3 +1.6 +3.8 
Housefurnishings..... 125.3 —0.2 | Housefurnishings....}| 125.6} 125.6 | 123.9 0 +1.4 
UNGMES ays cc oto slo 112.0 +3.5 | Sundries.:....¢..... L12.G)| 112.61)" 10979 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... 122.7 48.1 | Weighted Total....} 121.8| 120.9| 114.1|} 40.7] 46.7 
oOo ODS 
Richmond | San Francisco 
ROOG SER cn aiev ieee 153.5 151.9 132.1 Se A eG Shl MOGda ae cist tes eye's 169.9 171.0 139.5 -0.6 | +21.8 
HousMgcces c+ ogee 102.7 102.7 102.8 0 =O e0e| Housing’... cc. caer.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 0 04 
OVER UT Bice | alae Gere 118.6 118.6 117.8 0 tL Wa} Clothing seat: reas 121.6 120.7 119.6 +0.7 41.7 
Fuel and light........ 105.2} 105.2} 108.9 0 +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 Oi 
Housefurnishings..... 120.5 | 120.5 | 120.5 0 0 | Housefurnishings,...} 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.5 0 +0.1 
Sundmes, sarc n= dns 6s 107.0 107.0 106.3 0 PEO at UNGNIGssc creme sss s 104.9 104.9 101.9 0 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 121.7 121.2 114.9 +0.4 +5.9 Weighted Total....| 126.5 126.7 115.4 0.2 +9.6 
oe ake AY ee Ee SS Be ee) eee eee 
Roanoke, Va. Seattle 
GOO eecnetetorereratcnerchwyerere 156.0 155.4 135.6 Blood ayaiswterroutenee 34 160.8 158.1 139.1 +1.7 | +15.6 
ROUSING sleet ore o.0/e'- 119.2 | 119.2 | 122.0 PIOUBING sas stew Cis oi 114.3} 114.3] 114.5 0 0.2 
Clothingis.gec.04o05° 113.5 | 118.9} 114.4 Mlothingias sip. hese 118.4} 118.7] 118.4 -0.3 0; 
Fuel and light........ 104.1 | 104.1 99.2 Fuel and light....... 112.4] 112.4} 109.2 0 +2.9 
Housefurnishings..... 121.9 | 121.9 | 122.2 Housefurnishings....] 119.9} 119.8 | 120.3 +0.1 -0.3 
othbs to hs Relais See Ole ICONS 11231 112.1 111.1 SEnGRIES) cosy ae tana 4 108.3 108.3 106.2 0 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 126.5 | 126.4 | 120.1 Weighted Total....] 128.0 | 127.1! 120.0 +0.7 +6.7 
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COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN APRIL AND MAY, 1943, FOR WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tas CONFERENCE BoarpD Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Jan., 1939 = 100 


April 1948 | May 1942 


Crrr April 1948 | May 1942 Crrr 
May 1943 | April 1943 | May 1942 to to May 1948 | April 1948 | May 1942 to to 
May 1943 | May 1943 May 1948 | May 1943 
Spokane Wausau, Wis. 
Food fovcijes aertastenine 149.6 147.6 Foods? .:4. uate 160.5 157.1 
Housing sce. cscs cee. 102.0 102.0 Housitig 7.20.2 206+7 102.7 102.7 
Clothing soc a IZ 121.6 Clothings..c0--- sn 125.0 125.0 
Fuel and light........ 131.8 131.8 Fuel and light....... 103.7 101.4 
Housefurnishings..... 132.3] 132.3 Housefurnishings....} 123.6 | 123.6 
Sundries); ..fs.ccc05s> 109.7 109.7 Gundriesi. craccestce 103.7 103.7 
Paces 6 0 Weighted Total....] 127.0 | 125.6 


Wilmington, Del. 
151.7 


Housitigae cts ccs. nee 104.0 
Glothing:.....5.<.00-% 124.9 
Fuel and light....... 103.4 
Housefurnishings. ... 115.4 


Sundries Aces. css ces 109.0 
Weighted Total....| 125.9] 125.0 


ey 


Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings. .. . ; ; : 
Sundries............ : : +0.6 
+10.7 
COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1943 
April 1943 | May 1942 April | Ma i 
Cirr its bie Citr . a cele Citr eh = pa 
1 RSs, TO Oils May 1943 | May 1943 May 1943 | May 19438 May 1943 | May 1948 
Anderson, Ind. | Percentage Changes | Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes Lewistown, Pa. Percentage Changes 
HOO: (one ace as eeiiaes n.a n.a BOO cc eters dab s n.a n.a Food 60h. sade 2 ab oh n.@. n.a. 
Housing.',(. 2 sie. « n.a n.a Housing’: .vteansaaiies : n.a n.a Housings; /acc. oon ce n.a n.a. 
Clothing... 7. ¢<weseni n.a n.a Clothing: «pate nar n.a nia. i eClothings se, cos oss n.a na 
Fuel and light........ n.a. n.a. | Fuel and light....... n.d. n.a. | Fuel and light....... n.a. n.a. 
Housefurnishings. .... n.a. n.a. | Housefurnishings....} n.a. n.a. | Housefurnishings....| n.a. na. 
Sundries)... /ardiaenee «5 n.d, MiGs) SUNGIMES. ceacistecnsia 6 n.a. na. >} Sundries... ..h1 64 ee8 n.d. n.a. 
Weighted Total....] n.a. n.d. Weighted Total..... n.d. na. Weighted Total. ... n.a 
Evansville, Ind. Saginaw, Mich 
BOO, tpn 00h havin ons n.a Mail MOU... ann cakes Food 
Housings ene coum 0% n.G. ‘n.d. TAG'S, civadcanmanareee ¢ a. .a, Housing Sens os 25 
ClotBitg, os 0040 40.05 n.a. ma. \ Clothing...aiccstnis & .a. | Clothing............ ae 
Fuel and Jight........ n.d. n.a. | Fuel and light....... na. | Fuel and light. nf pba a 
Housefurnishings. .... n.d. n.a, | Housefurnishings.... n.a. | Housefurnishings 4h na. 
Simidties). 7 ova ton iek n.d. MO, || SUNGTIGS.cccastuenes s n.a. | Sundries........ ats na. 
Weighted Total....]  n.a. n.d. Weighted Total. ... n.a. Weighted Total. ... na. 
Flint, Mich. Trenton, N. J 
FOO, Sic ene fh Qh¥ nos n.a n.a Food 
Housing... ..:+.0004; n.d. na. Housing See s : a 
Clothing............ n.d. n.d. Clothing-neeke eon. a aa 
Fuel and light....... n.d. n.d. Mneludes Lockport and Rockdale Fuel and light....... ei ae. 
Housefurnishings.....| .a. n.d. n.a.Not available Housef ehi NBS: he pee 
SUDAMIES s.5 24 ead cies n.a. n.d. Saeed Sige de % , gs 


Weighted Total....| na. n.d. Weighted Total na n.d. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES 


Source: Tam Conrerencre Boarp 


DURING APRIL AND MAY, 1943 


Index Numbers, January, 1939= 100 


Weighted Total Food Housing Clothi 
————— thing Fuel-Light House Furnishi Sundri 
May April May April May April May April M i ——— ee 
TsHah tesa axon a) miles, A) aeay. | 1sabeallnives 1) itts.|| Gade | Ahae | done ta | Speen 
United States! ...... 104.0 | 103.7 | 116.1 | 115.6] 90.8 | 90.8] 88.5] 88.6| 93.2] 928| a 
Oteccerisaiada 127.5 | 126.7 | 158.6 | 155.9 by | 118.4 ra ea A a™| 107.1 | 106.9 
Atlanta ieee lites Mie oko fe 7 | 121.4 | 121.4 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 118.4 | 118.4 | 112.7 | 112.6 
Baltineres. Fone ose ages pte 99.2 | 99.2 | 128.2 | 193.7] 110.7 | 110.7 | 117.1 | 117.1 | 112.5 | 112.8 
Bieiach 1 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 120.3 | 120.5 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 130.6 | 13 112. 
Binuing AM. cafe... 124.4 | 125.8 | 154.0 | 158.6 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 124.3 | 124.7 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 117.8 7 6 THe ee 
Peston yet oct 124.4 | 123.8 | 144.6 | 142.9 | 103 6 | 108.6 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 120.9 | 190.9 | 192. 9 | 112.7 
seeport beet Sates. 125.8 | 126.4 | 147.2 | 149.1 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 124.5 | 124.9 | 116.0 hase ay het oe aaa 
uffalo...... : 
ph neti aeealall 125.9 | 124.6 | 153.9 | 150.0 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 106.2 | 106.2 | 126.1 Peds yerabrogia 
Chattanooga.......... 123.9 | 123.4 | 159.8 | 158.3 | 193.1 | 108.1 | 118.2 | 118.4 90.0 90°9 | 121.5 oer 109" 4 tes 
FOABON ES sheik vee. 119.7 | 119.5 | 143.6 | 148.0 | 195.5 | 105.5 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 100. ale dah toate 
Gincinnatin.® pic.de. 44 122.5 | 123.4 | 145.0 | 147.8 9 | 100.9 | 198.1 Se al eld ec ep Dad 
Cleveland ee 124.2 | 198'8 | 146.0 | 143.3 | qo9.7 | 109.7 | 126.9 128-9 102.8 | 108° eerie ise tee 
' ; 02, 8.2 | 118.2 | 115. 
wales Rew ne »..| 122.5 | 122.6 | 149.7 | 150.8 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 122.6 | 122.8] 93.3 | 93 ; 127 1 oe Wiisce ies 
hae ee yan’ Patek | ames | art } | 10RD paar .5 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 127.5 | 127.5 | 109.9 | 109.7 
OMiMemec can a iauce tise: 7 | 105.6 .6 | 1291.6 | 97.6 | 97.5 | 122.4 | 122.4 | 112.1 | 111.9 
Detroit : 55.4 | 153.3 | 195.3 | 105.3 | 126.1 | 1296.9 | 110.1 | 110.1 | 123.8 | 123.8 | 113.5 | 113.3 
Detroit............... 122.1 | 121.3 | 150.7 | 148.2 | yov 0 | 107.0 | 117.5 | 117.9 | 113.9 | 113.9 | 193.1 | 138.1 | 103.7 | 103.5 
Duluth.......-...+.+. 123.7 | 121.6 | 148.1 | 148.6 | y00 1 | 100.1 | 124.5 | 124.6 | 105.4 | 100.0 | 199.7 | 199.7 | 118.5 | 113.2 
Wine ae 131.7 | 182 47| 159.8 | 162.2r| yo9 9 | 109.9 | 133.7 | 133.7 | 109.7 | 109.7,| 129.8 | 129.8 | 120.7 | 120.5 
ae ie, 126.6 | 124.77] 151.5 | 146.0r| 104.8 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 115.5 | 115.5% 114.3 | 114.8 | 117.6 | 117-47 
pay Eefala Vasile oa crea ley hea epee ea 108.6 / 127.9 | 127.9 | 108.9 108 '9"| 127.1 | 127.1 | 118.2 | 118.0" 
vee eeees . 6 | 106.5 .5 | 122.5 | 121.8 | 109.0 13 
ee ne Re 119.8 | 119.6 | 142.2 | 141.6 | jos. | 105.7 | 124.2 | tes'2 | 90.2 | 90.2 nar | diay | ie? | 112.5 
poe teeta SVason ge 125.0 | 153.3 | 150.4 | 113.7 | 111.7 | 118.3 | 118: | 100.0 | 100.0 | 128.9 | 198.9 | 113.1 | 113.2 
<a Ege ce ae 194.4 | 151.3 | 149.8 | 107.9 | 107.9 | 120.0 | 119.9 | 106.2 | 106.2 | 124.7 | 124.7 | 115.7 | 115.5 
aie VoMEOs coc ¢ Sate 121.3 | 141.2 | 140.5 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 121.7 | 121.7 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 115.3 | 115.1 
eter ore, Pee es 128.3 | 168.9 | 167.4] 98.0 | 98.0 | 123.8 | 194.1 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 129.6 | 129.5 | 120.5 | 120.2 
pan ay Deviate oe. a 123.4 | 154.4 | 157.6 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 118.5] 119.0] 96.2 | 96.2 | 123.8 | 123.8 | 109.6 | 107.5 
Ferrie et toe ares ie ae an 103.9 +r at 120.1 | 110.4 | 110.4 | 127.7 | 127.7 | 109.7 | 109.5 
eee te : .8 | 104.5 8 | 123.9 | 116.2 | 1 125.6 | 125.6 | 111.9 | 111. 
Mascon BARN cscs 128.8 | 128.4 | 158.5 | 152.4 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 117.2 | 116.8 | 100.5 ian oe ee 120.6 eae 
eee stor N. Ho: 125.2 | 193.4 | 152.8 | 147.9 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 119.2 | 119.3 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 128.8 | 123.8 | 106.0 | 105.9 
Sie Cs fg Si peep ale cee 125.8r| 153.1 | 148.37] 110.8 | 110.8 | 117.1 | 117.1 | 110.2 | 110.9,| 128.7 | 128.7 120.4 | 120.3, 
oe ERR, HSU ey tg spi ye 109.4 +e ea 128.0 | 102.2 | 101.6 | 127.5 | 127.5 | 108.9 | 108.8 
ilwaukee............ 1 | 103.3 ; 1 | 198.0 | 107.6 | 105.6 | 125.3 | 125.3 | 115.1 | 114.9 
ee gil Af eh eceerane 124.6 | 124.0 | 151.6 | 150.4 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 125.0 | 124.9 | 103.6 inde es a 122.2 | 116.0 | 115.8 
sche ae Mich....... 130.8 | 129.2 | 171.6 | 165.9 | 115.2 | 115.2 | 122.7 | 122.8 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 118.8 118.8 | 112.5 | 112.3 
N. big “"""l yo19 | 120.4 | 148.8 | 144.5 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 119.8 | 120.3 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 129.3 | 129.3 | 105.3 | 105.2 
Ne Haven... eee 120.9 | 121.0 | 144.0 | 143.9 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 119.3 | 120.1 | 110.0 | 110.0 124 4 | 124.4 | 108.1 | 108.1 
Now “ sigh Lind daria 124.3 | 197.1 | 148.5 | 155.7 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 118.8 | 119.2 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 128.3 | 128.3 | 104.0 | 104.0 
ey vette tees eee tere i pa pre 100.8 ee ue 113.9 | 111.1 | 111.1,| 127.7 | 127.7 | 106.9 | 106.8 
Paola: eae : : 2913155 5 | 124.4 | 123.5 | 84.9 | 84.9 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 104.3 | 104.1 
Omahaiee set. 2 123.8 | 123.2 | 153.0 | 151.0 | 100.6 | 100.6 120.3 | 120.8 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 130.7 | 1380.7 115.0 | 114.7 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 126.5 | 195.7 | 153.1 | 151.0 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 123.9 | 123.9 | 94.6 | 94.6 194.6 | 124.6 | 111.8 | 111.7 
Philadelphia Me Sass 127.5 | 196.4 | 156.2 | 153.1 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 122.3 | 192.2 | 106.7 | 107.0 | 121.1 121.1 | 112.5 | 112.3 
Pittsburgh............ 125.5 | 194.5 | 151.4 | 148.5 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 124.2 | 194.6 | 110.8 | 110.3 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 118.2 | 113.1 
Salees OT og ag re: ee 110.0 ae apes 127.4 | 124.9 | 124.3 | 119.0 | 119.0 | 113.5 | 113.4 
rovidence. ........... 3 | 108.3 3 | 117.8 | 117.7 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 118.2 | 113.2 
Richmond............ 120.8 | 120.0 | 153.4 | 151.0 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 118.6 | 118.6 | 105.2 | 105.2 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 104.5 104.4 
aera Vee soieewan ® ae ae re: le 119.2 ae ae 113.9 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 191.9 | 121.9 | 111.6 | 111.4 
chesterlicd os ctes . ; : 9 | 103.9 -9 | 127.8 | 197.8 | 112.3 | 119.3 | 186.1 | 136.1 | 121.6 | 121.5 
Rockford, Ill.......... 131.5 | 132.5 | 151.0 | 154.3 | 198.0 | 188.0 | 120.1 | 120.7 | 112.0 | 112.0 | 181.3 | 181.3 | 115.5 115.3 
pore he apne og Pe ag ge ot wea 104.1 ets ee 122.4 84.7 84.7 | 194.7 | 184.7 | 112.1 112.0 
. Louis 5 | 124. 54. 52.5 | 106.0 -0 | 122.3 | 122.9 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 118.0 | 118.0 | 109.9 | 109.7 
Set Pauls. ee. 192.2 | 121.4 | 147.0 | 144.6 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 119.4 | 120.0 | 104.0 | 102.5 | 125.6 | 125.6 115.4 | 115.2 
San Francisco......... 126 5 | 126.7 | 170.2 | 171.2 | 983] 98.3 | 121.6 | 120.7| 84.9 | 84.9 | 119.6 | 119.6 105.2 | 105.1 
Scuttle 127.9 | 127.0 | 161.0 | 158.1 | 114.8 | 114.3 | 118.4 | 118.7 | 112.4 | 112.4 | 119.9 | 119.8 109.1 | 109.0 
hols ere i pelea 125.7 | 195.0 | 149.2 | 147.1 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 121.2 | 121.6 | 131.8 | 181.8 | 182.3 | 182.3 111.6 | 111.5 
i 127.3 127.2 154.3 153.6 116.2 ge 125.3 126.3 109.2 109.2 127.4 127 .4 iSe7 113.5 
oledo Ment nem 124.7 | 123.2 | 149.7 | 145.2 | 109.3 | 109.3 | 122.5 | 122.8 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 121.9 | 121.9 113.9 | 113.3 
Wausau, Wis.......... 196.5 | 125.1 | 160.3 | 156.8 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 103.7 | 101.4 | 123.6 | 123.6 104.6 | 104.4 
Wilmington, Del....... 126 6 | 195.8 | 154.3 | 152.1 | 104.0 | 104.0 | 124.9 | 124.9 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 115.4 | 115.4 111.2 | 111.0 
Youngstown........... 131.0 | 127.3 | 173.6 | 161.3 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 125.6 | 125.6 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 131.8 | 181.8 109.3 | 109.2 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, APRIL AND MAY, 1943 
April 1943|May 1942 April 1943 May 1942|April 1943|May 1942 April 1943|May 1942 April 1943 May 1942 April 1943|May 1942 April 1943|May 1942 
to to | to to to to to to to to to to to to 
May 1943/May 1943+May 1943 May 1943|/May 1943/May 1943/May 1943 May 1943|May 1943|May 1943/May 1943|May 1943 May 1943|May 1943 
Anderson, Ind.........| +0.7 | +8.6 41.9 | +22.5 0 0 0.2 | +2.1 (Onl sts.9 o | 41.2] +0.2| +8.4 
Evansville, ind wartcysccra's 40.2 | +6.8| +0.5 |+20.1 0 -0.7 0.5 | +0.3 0 +4.2 0 SO, Le On be -on) 
Flint, Mich........... 42.1 }410.3 | +6.3 |+27.0 0 0 OF 1.0 o | 46.7] -8.2] 6.5] +0.2|] +8.0 
Green Bay, Wisc....... 41.6 | +6.2| +3.7 |+14.6 0 =O) 01s |e - 0. Ss] 40 8 8l) 25S o | -0.5] 40.2] +4.7 
Mohiet ills cteicwen o2,3 40.9 | +8.4| +2.6 |+21.0 0 36} -0.7| +1.2| 40.2] 41.7] 40.5] +1.6] +0.2| +6.1 
Lewistown, Pa......... 40.2 | +7.0| +0.5 |+14.2 0 0 Om | 2948 OPP SES On| 220-35" Ors] © ses 
Saginaw, Mich........ 41.2 | +8.1] +2.9 | +20.6 0 +0.2 0 +1.4 0 +5.4 0 0.6 | +0.3 | +2.4 
Trenton, N.J........- o | +6.9] +0.3 |+16.4 o | +0.6} -1.4] -2.9 || a o | 40.1] 40.8] 44.1 


11923 =100 


2Includes Lockport and Rockdale 


alncluded in Sundries 
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Revised Indexes of the Cost of Living 
Six Cities 


HIS fifth article in a series presenting the results 

of a revision of Tur ConrerENcEe Boarnp’s indexes 
of changes in the cost of living marks the resumed 
publication of the revised indexes after a one-month 
lapse. The six cities covered in this article raise the 
total number of cities for which indexes have been 
revised to forty-eight. These cities are: 


Erie, Pennsylvania 

Fall River, Massachusetts 
Front Royal, Virginia 
Lansing, Michigan 
Macon, Georgia 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Because measures of changes in living costs on war- 
time budgets were first published in the May issue 
of The Management Record and included additional 
material, it will be necesary to revise the data for the 
twenty cities not listed on page 200 of the May issue 
each time the regular indexes based upon prewar 
budgets are revised. The last table shows the war- 
time indexes since January, 1942, for all six cities, and 
the preceding tables the regular indexes, based on 
prewar budgets, since January, 1939. 

A general description of these revisions in the basic 
indexes was contained in the January issue of this pub- 
lication. Details with regard to the food, “sundries,” 


and fuel and light components were described in the 
February, March, and April issues, respectively. The 
adjustments made to meet wartime conditions were 
all covered in the May issue. 


Foop 


Two changes have recently been made in the num- 
ber of items being priced each month. As of March, 
1943, fresh or frozen fish was added to measure 
changes in fish prices more adequately. The weight 
previously assigned to canned salmon, the only fish 
item priced prior to March, was broken down to pro- 
vide for this addition. Such a change, of course, is 
particularly desirable at this time since fish, other 
than canned, is not as yet rationed and is widely used 
as a meat substitute. 

As of July, spinach will be added to the list of fresh 
vegetables for which price quotations are collected. 
Again, this step will provide a greater coverage for 
unrationed items whose use has tended to increase. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by 
G. CuarK THomPpson 
Division of Labor Statistics 


[The revised tables for the six cities listed above are presented on the adjoining page and 
on pages 288, 289 and 290.] 


A Quarter-Century of Group Insurance 


At the time of World War I, steel making was con- 
sidered so hazardous an occupation that the insurance 
companies were not interested in insuring the lives 
of men who worked in that industry. In 1917, the 
American Rolling Mill Company persuaded an insur- 
ance company to underwrite group life insurance for 
its employees, after the insurer had carefully studied 
conditions in its plants, 

Group life protection has been in effect in the 
Armco plants ever since 1917. The favorable experi- 
ence of the underwriter with this company encouraged 
insurance companies to negotiate group life insurance 
contracts with other steel plants. 

Throughout the years, Armco has made available 
to its employees all new insurance advantages it could 
obtain in the contracts. In 1942, the net cost of group 


life and accidental death and dismemberment policies 
was $239,305, of which the employees paid $81,422 
and the company $157,883. To date, approximately 
1,450 families have received more than $2.5 million 
under the group insurance contracts. 

When war was declared, the insurance company 
advised that it could no longer carry group life msur- 
ance on employees inducted into the armed forces, be- 
cause war is such a dangerous business. The company 
immediately arranged for war risk insurance on the 
lives of all Armco men and women for the same 
amounts as they were insured under the group life 
plan. This insurance, which is provided free of charge, 
is costing $19,000 a month, and is increasing as addi- 
tional men and women go into service. The total cost 
for 1943 will be at least $250,000. 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1943 


Source: Tue CONFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Erie, Pa. Fall River, Mass. 
Weighted Fuel House- 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- | Sundries || Total, Food | Housing | Clothing and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings 1 Items Light ings 
Budgetary Weights... 100.0| 31.8| 17.6| 8.2@| 9.7| 4.8] 97.9||100.0| 33.5| 16.6| 9.8| 9.4] -2.8| 27.9 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.7 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 98.8 |] 99.5 | 98.4 100.0| 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
March........... 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 100.6 | 99.2 98.9] 100.0] 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.7] 98.5 
cc ree 1 | 98.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 101.7 || 99.8 | 99.5 | 100.0] 99.7 | 100.0] 99.9| 99.9 
Nath cadet. 0 | 99.5 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.3 | 100.4 || 99.2] 98.8] 100.0] 99.6| 94.6} 99.9 | 100.7 
Sa ete ‘0 | 99.4 | 100.0 | 100.1} 98.1 | 100.3 | 101.1|| 98.7] 97.2] 100.0] 99.8] 94.6 | 99.9 | 100.7 
TipeR cs. eh. 5 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 98.1| 100.8 | 101.6 || 99.9] 99.6 | 100.0] 99.8| 97.8] 98.4 | 101.1 
August.......... 6 | 99.2 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 98.1 | 100.3 | 100.0] 99.6] 98.7] 100.0] 99.8] 97.8] 98.5 | 101.1 
September... ... 'g | 105.0 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 98.1 | 102.5 | 100.5 | 101.0 | 101.2 | 100.0] 99.8] 100.0 | 98.5 | 102.2 
October.......... 'g | 102.8 | 100.0 | 102.6 | 102.7 | 103.7 | 101.0 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 99.9] 100.0] 99.9 | 101.8 
November. ...... ‘9 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 103.2 | 108.7 | 102.2 || 100.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 102.8 
December........ ‘2 | 99.2 | 100.0 | 103.5 | 103.2 | 104.3 | 102.2] 100.5 | 98.6 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 100.0 | 101.5 | 102.8 
Annual Average...... 6 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.1 | 101.3 | 100.8 || 99.9| 99.3 | 100.0] 99.9| 98.7| 99.9 | 101.0 
1940 January......... 0 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 102.9 | 103.2 | 104.8 | 102.3 | 100.4 | 98.6 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 100.0 | 101.7 | 102.7 
February........ ‘2 | 103.1 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 103.2 | 104.8 | 101.7 || 100.9 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 99.3 | 101.6 | 102.7 
March........... “g | 101.8 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 102.3 || 100.8 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 99.3 | 101.6 | 102.7 
RR Ot 5m, Se. "2 | 103.4 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 106.3 | 102.3 || 101.1 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 99.3 | 101.6 | 102.2 
EA nt OY “g | 104.9 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 99.5 | 106.2 | 102.3 || 100.6 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 95.0 | 101.5 | 101.5 
ahora o.k. $4: 'g | 105.7 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 99.5 | 106.2 | 102.3 || 101.1 | 103.7 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 95.0 | 101.7 | 100.7 
Sane fos cfoke. ‘9 | 105.2 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 99.5 | 107.9 | 108.3 || 101.3 | 102.6 | 100.0 | 99.9 | 97.1 | 101.7 | 102.5 
August.......... 3 | 103.4 | 100.0 | 101.7 | 99.5 | 107.4 | 102.7 || 100.2 | 99.6 | 100.0| 99.9 | 97.1 | 101.1 | 102.0 
September....... “| 104.3 | 101.3 | 101.7 | 99.5 | 107.4 | 102.3 || 100.5 | 101.2 | 100.0 | 99.9] 97.1 | 101.6 | 101.0 
October.......... ‘9 | 102.8 | 101.8 | 101.2 | 100.2 | 107.2 | 101.7 || 100.4 | 99.8] 100.0} 99.8] 97.6 | 101.7 | 102.4 
November. .....- ‘1 | 103.1 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 100.4 | 107.2 | 101.0 | 100.5 | 99.6} 100.0] 99.4 | 99.2 | 102.2 | 102.4 
December........ “7 | 104.7 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 100.4 | 107.2 | 101.1] 101.0 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 99.4 | 100.8 | 102.2 | 102.9 
Annual Average 4 | 103.7 | 100.6 | 101.9 | 100.4 | 106.5 | 102.1 || 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.1 | 100.2) 98.1 | 101.7 | 102.1 
eae, -g | 104.7 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.4 | 107.2 | 101.1 || 101.6 | 102.0 | 100.8 | 99.5 | 100.8 | 103.0 | 102.4 
ee Webra “6 | 105.8 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.6 | 107.2 | 103.3 || 101.8 | 102.5 | 101.9 | 99.5 | 100.0 | 103.0 | 102.4 
March “g | 105.9 | 101.8 | 101.9 | 101.6 | 108.4 | 102.3 | 102.2 | 103.3 | 101.9 | 99.6 | 98.4 | 104.2 | 103.2 
oe vee 2-88 "1 | 109.7 | 102.7 | 102.0 | 101.6 | 108.6 | 102.8 || 103.5 | 106.0 | 101.9 | 99.7 | 99.4 | 104.8 | 103.9 
Mave se. 3.052). "7 | 112.3 | 102.7 | 102.4 | 101.6 | 108.8 | 103.4 || 104.1 | 106.9 | 101.9 | 100.3 | 99.6 | 105.0 | 104.9 
BURGH ey Gwe & ‘1 | 116.3 | 104.0 | 102.4 | 103.8 | 109.3 | 104.2 |} 105.1 | 108.5 | 101.9 | 100.3 | 99.1 | 105.6 | 106.6 
July... 1... 108.7 | 117-2 | 104-2 | 108'1 | 104.8 | 109.5 | 104.9 | 106.2 | 111.1 | 101.9 | 100.3 | 100.8 | 106.2 | 106.6 
RAEI Tae ono ‘0 | 119.9 | 104.2 | 104.1 | 105.8 | 110.0 | 105.5 || 106.7 | 112.2 | 101.9 | 101.2 | 101.6 | 106.2 | 106.7 
Beptenher....... "3 | 120.9 | 105.2 | 106.0 | 106.6 | 115.5 | 106.6 || 108.6 | 115.8 | 101.9 | 108.4 | 103.4 | 110.4 | 107.2 
October.......... "3 | 122.4 | 105.2 | 108.5 | 106.8 | 122.3 | 110.0 || 109.7 | 116.8 | 101.9 | 105.1 | 103.7 | 111.6 | 109.4 
November....... ‘7 | 192.4 | 105.5 | 110.5 | 106.8 | 123.2 | 110.7 |} 110.7 | 119.1 | 101.9 | 106.8 | 103.7 | 112.4 109.5 
December........ "s | 194.2 | 105.5 | 111.3 | 106.8 | 126.0 | 110.7 || 110.9 | 119.1 | 101.9 | 107.3 | 104.0 | 114.5 | 109.5 
Annual Average 4 | 115.1 | 103.7 | 104.6 | 104.1 | 118.0 | 105.5 || 105.9 110.3 | 101.8 | 101.9 | 101.2 | 107.2 | 106.0 
128.4 | 105.5 5 | 106.8 | 126.2 | 111.7 || 112.7 | 128.1 | 101.9 | 110.4 | 104.0 | 112.9 | 110.4 
a pee Not. | | 199.1 | 106.7 1231 | 107.9 | 198.0 | 113.2 || 114.2 124.0 | 101.9 | 114.2 | 104.0 | 112.9 | 113.4 
March..... "g | 131.5 | 106.9 | 198.3 | 107.9 | 129.6 | 113.8 || 115.0 | 125.6 | 101.9 | 114.5 | 104.8 | 115.2 | 113.6 
Ape ads. t- “g | 184.1 | 109.8 | 194.2 | 107.1 | 190.1 | 114.6 || 117.1 | 128.1 | 104.3 | 120.0 | 106.4 | 115.6 | 114.2 
Toot gees “9 | 135.8 | 109.8 | 134.3 | 107.0 | 129.9 | 114.9 || 117.9 | 129.6 | 104.3 | 120.3 | 107.2 | 115.3 | 115.0 
Suet sks ge ‘7 | 140.4 | 109.9 | 192.4 | 107.1 | 199.8 | 115.7 || 118.3 | 180.9 | 104.8 | 119.8 | 107.3 | 114.3 | 115.1 
Fale 2225] geal | 140:9 | 109:9 | 19173 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 118.8 || 119.8 | 181.8 | 104.8 | 118.1 | 115.3 | 114.8 | 118.1 
August......... ‘9 | 140.9 | 109.9 | 130.8 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 116.4 || 119.7 | 191.8 | 104.3 | 118.5 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 118.2 
September. ‘o | 140.9 | 109.9 | 132.1 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 116.3 | 119.4 | 192.8 | 104.8 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 115.7 
Oceaber..0..| 196-6'| 148-7 | 109.9 | 192.2 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 118.4 | 120.6 | 186.8.) 104.8 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 115.9 
November...... “g | 145.9 | 109.9 | 132.5 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 119.6 || 121.5 | 198.3 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.8 | 116.9 
Dovsnhen.22'| yaa'o | 149.8 | 109.9 | 133.7 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 119.8 || 121.6 | 188.5 | 104.8 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.8 | 117.0 
Annual Average ‘9 | 138.5 | 109.0 | 130.8 | 107.2 | 129.4 | 116.1 || 118.2 | 130.9 | 103.7 | 117.6 | 108.6 | 114.8 | 115.3 
: 109.3 | 129.8 | 120.0 | 122.2 | 198.9 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 115.4 | 114.3 | 117.1 
oT vient 1 nl i 152°3 09,9 138.7 109 3 | 129.8 | 120.1 || 192.2 | 198.9 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 115.4 | 114.3 | 117.2 
iiarenee (HL) "s | 187.4 | 109.9 | 193.7 | 109.7 | 199.8 | 120.8 | 124.1 | 144.3 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 115.5 | 114.8 | 117.8 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1943—Continued 


Source: Tor ConFreRENCcE Boarp 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Front Royal, Va. Lansing, Mich. 


Budgetary Weights 100.0 
1989 January......... : 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February. ....... .a. n.d. na. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Marches oc ters .a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
April ee n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
IMaiyaaen obs tote. .a. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
JUNE. Fons. ee .a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Julysc Wns eRe: .a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d, n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
August2. «0.00. nas n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
September n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
October! 2542.0 fae n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
November n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d, n.d. n.d. 
December n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Annual Average n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
1940 January......... -d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.q. n.d. n.a 
Februaryoc.5.0-- .a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a 
Marehiss..6. 06. .a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. na. || 98.7 | 99.9| 93.5 | 96.7} 97.3 | 106.2 | 101.0 
April xinrs ca tiolere s .a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. na. || 98.7 | 101.0] 93.5} 96.7 | 97.3 | 106.2 | 100.0 
Maven poate oes aa n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 99.0 | 103.2 |} 93.8] 96.8 | 94.8} 106.1 | 99.7 
JUNE, eho eel -d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 99.8 | 105.7 | 94.0] 96.8] 94.1] 106.0] 99.7 
JUL Ye Jets cis steht a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 100.4 | 105.8 | 94.2 | 96.6 | 94.4 | 106.2 | 101.8 
ATIPIStaa ele a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 99.7 | 103.1 | 94.4] 96.4] 95.0} 107.3 | 101.6 
September n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 99.6 | 103.6 | 94.6] 96.3 | 90.8 | 107.1 | 101.8 
Octobers... 1-3. .d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 100.2 | 104.4 94.8 96.1 02.6 | JOT 1.) 10876 
November n.a. na. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 101.5 | 106.7 95.0 96.1 92.9 | 107.2 | 104.6 
December n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. || 101.4 | 106.3 | 95.4 96.1 92.9 | 107.2 | 104.6 
Annual Average n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a 
1941 January......... n.a n.@. n.d n.a n.d n.a. || 101.9 | 107.5 95.8 96.1 92.9 | 107.4 | 104.7 
February........ n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. || 101.7 | 106.6 96.2 96.1 92.9 | 107.4 | 104.7 
Marchi.) ae 112.4 95.1 | 103.2 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 101.0 |} 102.1 | 107.3 96.5 96.2 92.7 | 108.8 | 104.8 
April: Rae. \eee ; 112.8 98.1 | 103.2 | 100.0 | 104.0 | 101.0 || 102.7 | 111.1 90.9 97.1 92.6 | 109.2 | 107.0 
May. Peers sleet « 3 116.0 98.1 | 104.3 | 100.0 | 106.1 | 100.8 |} 104.7 | 113.1 97.3 97.5 93.9 | 109.3 | 106.8 
JUNE) Rate oc: é 120.3 96.0 | 104.5 | 100.0 | 108.2 | 101.5 || 106.8 | 119.1 97.6 97.7 93.9 | 109.8 | 108.2 
i re oy .9 | 122.9 | 98.6 | 104.5 | 102.3 | 109.1 | 101.2 || 108.8 | 123.2 | 98.0] 98.1] 95.9] 110.5 | 108 3 
August.......... .8 | 127.5 | 94.8 | 107.1 | 102.3 | 112.0 | 101.4 || 108.4 | 122.6 | 98.0] 99.2] 96.5] 110.8] 108 4 
September 129.9 | 96.9 | 113.4 | 103.5 | 114.6 | 102.1 || 110.6 | 126.2 | 98.0] 108.9] 98.8] 115.9 | 109 3 
October. .....7 183.3 | 97.4 | 116.0 | 108.5 | 120.2 | 104.2 ] 112.1 | 127.5] 98.0] 105.5] 98.8 | 118 7| 1123 
November : 134.2 97.4 | 117.8 | 108.5 | 120.5 | 104.4.]/ 118.2 | 129.9 98.0 | 108.1 98.8 | 121.6 | 112.2 
December, 73255. .7 | 183.6 | 97.4 | 119.1 | 103.5 | 122.4 | 104.5 || 114.0 | 132.8] 98.0 | 109.8] 98.8 | 123.6 | 111.2 
Annual Average n.a n.a n.d. n.a na n.a. || 107.2 | 118.9 | 96.9 | 100.4} 95.5 | 112.8 | 108.2 
1942 January......... 137.8 | 99.7 | 119.8 | 108.5 | 124.4 | 104.9 |] 116.0 | 187.8} 98.0] 114.5] 98.8 | 195.6 | 111.1 
February........ 187.6 | 99.6 | 122.3 | 103.5 | 124.9 | 106.4 |} 117.0 | 138.2 | 98.0] 117.6] 98.8 | 198.6 | 112 4 
March... 22.3.5 138.5 | 99.7 | 124.1 | 108.5 | 125.7 | 106.4 | 117.9 | 189.3 | 98.0] 118.8] 98.8] 130.1 | 113.8 
April............ 140.5 | 97.3 | 124.2 | 108.5 | 126.5 | 106.5 || 120.0 | 143.5] 98.0’| 124.5 | 98.7 | 132.5 | 1143 
Min yi arate eraie iis 140.1 97.3 | 122.2 | 108.5 | 126.5 | 107.8 || 120.8 | 143.9 98.0 | 124.9 98.7 | 132.0 | 115.0 
DOUG. Wars tree res 142.5 | 101.0 | 122.7 | 108.5 | 126.5 | 107.9 || 120.6 | 145.6 | 98.0] 193.3] 98.7 | 19918 | 115.4 
July... 143.3 | 101.0 | 122.2 | 103.5 | 126.9 | 109.9 || 120.8 | 144.3 | 98.0 | 193.2] 98.7] 199.3 | 115.6 
ANgiistr aad acaen 147.2 | 101.0 | 124.8 | 103.9 | 126.9 | 110.2 || 120.8 | 144.2 98.0 | 123.1 98.7 | 129.4 | 115.8 
September 147.6 | 101.0 | 127.5 | 103.9 | 126.9 | 110.2 | 120.2 | 148.5 | 98.0 | 194.1 | 98.7.| 129.5 | 116.0 
October. Aes. 150.9 | 101.0 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 126.9 | 109.6 || 121.6 | 148.0 98.0 | 124.0 98.7 | 129.5 | 116.8 
November 154.0 | 102.2 | 127.9 | 108.9 | 127.1 | 110.5 || 122.3 | 149.9] 98.0 | 124.1 | 98.7 | 129.5 | 117.9 
December.......; 156.6 | 103.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 110.8 || 124.5 | 157.5 98.0 | 124.1 98.7 | 129.5 | 117.4 
Annual Average 144.7 | 100.4 | 124.5 | 103.7 | 126.4 | 108.4 || 120.1 | 144.6 | 98.0 | 1292.2] 98.7 | 199.6 | 116.0 
1943 January......... -2 | 157.1 | 103.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 110.7 || 124.5 | 156.5 | 98.0} 124.0 | 100.6 | 199.5 | 117.6 
February........ -8 | 159.2 | 103.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 110.9 | 125.1 | 158.7] 98.0 | 124.1 | 100.6 | 199'5 | 117'8 
Masel, .;,.7-48 1 -8 | 162.5 | 108.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 112.9 | 127.2 | 163.6 |_98.0 | 194.1 | 101.6 | 199°5 | 120.0 
aaNet available = === 2”~COCO*~C~C~C~S<T ee 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1943—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 

Macon, Ga. Meadville, Pa. 
Date Meat Fe acoa? | etoauig | Chotking |) aaa’ | Reenieae | Bancetcsl| Pent" Wood toner Feit | boo eee 

otal, : mal ‘ — : 
Aik tens ‘00: ousing lothing it. gin undries at _ rl ‘00: ousing | Clothing att Soha Sundries 

Budgetary Weights...... 100.0 80.0 8.9 13.2 6.1 4.6 37.2 || 100.0 30.8 21.2 10.3 9.6 Paeted || Pass Gy 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 98.8 | 98.3 | 100.0 | 99.4] 100.0] 99.8 | 98.4 na na. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. 
IMarehtss.... ..5<% 99.3} 99.2 | 100.0 | 99.4] 100.0] 99.3} 99.0 n.a na n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.a 
April. inis eee ees 98.7 | 97.5 | 100.0 | 99.4] 100.0] 99.8] 98.7 n.a n.a n.d. na. n.d. n.d na 

Maye Seas pc asees 98.6 | 95.9 | 100.0 | 99.4 | 100.0 | 99.3 | 100.0 n.a n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d 
VINES Meters fe es ess 99.1 97.1 | 100.5 99.4 | 100.0 99.3 99.9 n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. N.a. n.a 

Stlys, Seaoe ss es 99.6 | 97.8 | 101.1} 99.4] 100.0 | 99.3 | 100.7 n.a n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.4. na 
Augastent Ft ee 99.4 | 96.9 | 103.4 | 99.4] 100.0] 99.8 | 100.4 n.d n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. na n.d 
September.......| 101.0 | 102.9 | 104.7 | 99.4 100.6 | 99.3] 99.5 n.d na n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d 
October’ a... 101.4 | 101.6 | 108.7 99.4 | 100.6 99.3 | 100.6 n.a n.a. n.d n.d. n.a. n.a n.a 
November. ...... 101.1 | 100.8 | 108.7 | 99.6 | 100.6 | 102.6 | 99.9 n.a na n.d, n.d. n.d. n.a n.d 
December........ 100.2 97.9 | 108.7 99.6 | 100.6 | 102.6 99.8 n.a n.@. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d 
Annual Average...... 99.8} 98.8 | 108.0 | 99.5 | 100.2| 99.9 | 99.7 n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d 
1940 January......... 100.4 | 98.3 | 109.6 | 99.5 | 100.6 | 104.9 | 99.6 na n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d 
Hebruary.i:.<. = * 101.4 | 102.1 | 109.6 | 100.1 | 100.6 | 105.3 | 98.9 n.d n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.a 
IMfarchees <5 os es 100.9 | 100.2 | 109.6 99.0 | 100.6 | 105.0 99.6 n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
ADEM etn si 36% as 101.0 | 100.5 | 109.6 | 98.8} 100.6 | 105.1 | 99.6 n.d na n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d 

MER Vin cenceetcteia arse 101.4 | 102.4 | 109.6 98.9 99.8 | 104.8 99.3 n.d n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.G. n.a 

VUNG lees aes 100.7 | 101.5 | 109.6 98.8 99.8 | 104.8 98.3 n.d n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.a. 
July.cct.. 325 55 101.0 | 101.8 | 109.6 | 98.8] 99.8 | 104.6] 98.9 n.d n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. 
ADPUStNS «026 sss 100.9 | 101.7 | 109.6 98.8 99.8 | 105.9 98.6 n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. nN. n.d 
September....... 101.1 | 102.6 | 109.6 | 98.9] 100.6 | 106.1] 98.0 na n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Octoberie.2: <6 e 100.8 | 101.0 | 109.9 | 98.6 | 100.6 | 106.0 | 98.6 n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. 
November....... 101.1 | 101.5 | 111.4] 98.6] 100.6 | 106.5 | 98.6 n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. 
December........ 101.4 | 102.8 | 111.4] 98.6 | 100.6 | 106.5 | 98.5 n.@. n.@ n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. 
Annual Average...... 101.0 | 101.4 | 109.9 | 99.0} 100.8 | 105.5 | 98.9 n.a n.a n.d n.d. n.d. n.d n.a 
1941 January......... 101.5 | 102.2 | 113.5 | 98.6 | 100.6 | 107.5 | 98.6 n.d n.a n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Rebruary. 5... + = - 101.7 | 102.3 | 115.3 | 98.6 | 100.6 | 108.0) 98.6 n.d. n.d. n.d n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
March. 102.2 | 108-7 | 115.38 98.8 | 100.6 | 109.4 98.6 || 101.3 | 102.7 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 108.0 | 100.0 
Aprily. ae eomece oc 102.9 | 104.6 | 115.3 98.8 | 100.6 | 109.4 99.5 || 103.1 | 106.7 | 103.8 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 108.4 | 100.0 
Ia ye Peale scare ofa 103.6 | 106.7 | 115.8 99.1 | 100.6 | 110.2 99.6 || 103.5 | 107.7 | 108.8 | 100.7 | 100.0 | 109.2 | 100.1 

RP UIC sya stors cere wieeesis 105.6) 2104-7, ( 115.8 99.1 | 102.1 | 110.7 | 100.4 || 105.8 | 118.8 | 103.8 | 100.7 | 103.0 | 109.8 | 100.3 
Oeil va eres tees reac 106.3 | 113.5 | 116.7 99.1 | 102.1 | 110.7 | 100.8 || 106.6 | 116.2 | 103.8 | 101.2 | 103.0 | 110.4 | 100.5 
AVGUStr ss 03710 107.6 | 116.5 | 117.8 | 100.4 | 102.1 | 111.9 | 100.9 || 108.2 | 118.4 103.8 | 102.4 | 104.4 | 110.4 | 102.9 
September....... 109.8 | 120.2 | 118.8 | 103.9 | 103.7 | 117.3 | 101.3 || 109.6 | 121.3 103.8 | 106.4 | 104.4 | 113.0 | 103.3 
October... ..0-2-%.- 112.1 | 123.0 | 118.8 | 105.7 | 104.5 | 122.9 | 103.8 || 110.6 | 121.7 103.8 | 109.1 | 105.9 | 115.3 | 104.6 
November. ...... 112.4 | 122.8 | 120.4 | 106.8 | 104.5 | 123.4 | 103.9 || 111.0 | 122.3 103.8 | 110.7 | 105.9 | 116.7 | 104.9 
December.......- 112.7 | 122.8 | 120.4 | 107.0 | 104.5 | 124.6 | 104.6 |) 111.6 | 123.5 108.8 | 111.9 | 105.9 | 117.7 | 105.0 
Annual Average...... 106.5 | 112.5 | 117.0 | 101.8 | 102.2 | 113.8 | 100.9 n.d n.a na n.d. n.d. n.a n.a 
aecmins 114.5 | 126.1 | 121.7 | 109.1 | 104.5 | 127.2 | 105.4 || 113.1 | 127.3 104.6 | 118.5 | 105.9 | 118.1 | 105.1 

‘ind tanh a 117.9 | 128.2 | 121.7 | 113.8 | 104.5 | 127.2 | 111.1 || 118.8 | 195.5 | 104.6 | 116.0 | 105.9 | 121.8 | 106.8 
Mice Se i 119.5 | 133.1 | 121.7 | 114.4 | 104.5 | 127.9 | 111.3 || 116.5 | 128.3 110.8 | 116.6 | 105.9 | 123.2 | 110.2 

Ee, kale ie toad 120.5 | 134.7 | 191.7 | 116.7 | 104.5 | 180.6 | 111.5 || 117.4 | 190.2 | 110.8 | 117.5 | 105.9 | 124.4 | 110.9 
i ee 120 5 | 133.7 | 191.7 | 116.9 | 104.5 | 129.5 | 112.4} 118.1 | 192.8 | 110.8 | 116.1 | 105.9 | 194.5 | 111.7 

Ti tie Ns 120.1 | 183.6 | 121.0 | 116.3 99.3 | 129.3 | 112.6 || 118.9 | 184.9 | 110.8 | 116.1 | 105.9 | 124.6 | 111.8 
AE ill Sia 150.9 | 184.9 | 117.0 | 116.5 | 99.8 | 129.3 | 114.6 || 119.6 | 185.8 | 110.8 | 115.9 | 106.2 | 125.0 | 114.0 
RT esp oe 1208 | 136.7 | 116.6 | 116.3| 99.3 | 129.3 | 113.1 |] 119.2 | 195.3 | 110.8 | 116.3 | 106.2 | 127.1 | 112.0 
Se enieree 121.1 | 137.7 | 118.9 | 116.4 | 99.3 | 199.3 | 118.2 || 119.4 | 185.6 | 110.8 | 117.5 | 106.2 | 127.1 | 112.0 

at el a Sed 122.3 140.2 | 115.9 | 116.6 99.3 | 129.3 | 114.4 || 120.2 | 197.9 | 110.8 | 117.7 | 106.2 | 127.9 112.1 

ies 4 beg hal 104.5 | 140.8 | 115.9 | 116.7| 99.3 | 129.3 | 119.7 | 121.1 | 140.1 | 110.8 | 117.5 | 106.2 | 127.9 | 113.1 
Dovenber.......| 198.1 | 142.2 | 115.9 | 116.7] 99.8 | 129.8 | 120.0 | 122.0 | 142.7 | 110.8 | 117.4 | 107.8 | 127.9 | 118.1 
Annual Average...... 120.6 | 135.2 | 118.9 | 115.6 | 101.5 | 129.0 | 118.8 || 118.2 | 188.8 | 109.8 | 116.5 | 106.1 | 126.0 | 111.1 
120.2 || 122.1 | 142.9 | 110.8 | 117.1 | 107.3 | 128.7 | 113.3 

eae ara ete 125.2 | 142.4 | 115.8 | Mie. | 90:8 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 192.6 | 144. | 110.8 | 117-1 | 107.8 | 128.7 | 118.8 
Te Wee | lang debe 0p 115,09 (116.6 | 10005 || 120.8 | 120.5 |) 1¢4.7 | 146.6 |/110.8 1 117-1 | 107.5) 128.7) | t1ort 


n.a.Not available 
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REVISED INDEXES OF THE COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN SIX CITIES FOR WAGE EARNERS 
AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 1942-1943 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Erie, Pa. Lansing, Mich. 

Weighted ; Fuel House- 2d bite Loe i Jothin be oe Sundries 

Date janes Food | Housing | Clothing wad. — Sundries as 13 Food | Housing | C! gz Tint se 
“a7anarl yoncd A Taerel| TOUR aoawadl Veauell Gaaenal senall Tavwell een Gee LUIS 

1 ANNUAL Vera. toot 116.8 | 128.4 | 105.5 | 119.5 | 106.8 | 126.2 | 111.7 |] 116.0 | 137.8 98.0 | 114.5 98.8 | 125 

rae jie east cake ete 3 118.1 | 129.1 | 106.7 | 123.1 | 107.9 | 128.0 | 113.2 || 117.0 | 138.2 98.0 | 117.6 98.8 a x a : 
March. . 119.6 | 131.5 | 106.9 | 128.3 | 107.9 | 129.6 | 113.7 |} 117.9 | 139.3 98.0 | 118.8 98.8 ae Bie ts 
Arley ia aeetos 121.6 | 134.1 | 109.8 | 134.2 | 107.1 | 180.1 | 114.3 }| 120.0 | 143.5 98.0 | 124.5 98.7 pe Les 
Misvarsis 2 acne « 122.1 | 1385.8 | 109.8 | 134.3 | 107.0 | 129.9 | 114.3 || 120.2 | 143.9 98.0 | 124.9 98.7 area 
JUNENH a5 123.7 | 140.4 | 109.9 | 1382.4 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 115.0 || 120.5 | 145.6 98.0 | 123.3 98.7 | 129.8 ae 
July... 124.3 | 140.9 | 109.9 | 181.3 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 117.3 || 120.0 | 144.3 98.0 | 123.2 98.7 | 129.3 ree 
ATISUSER. <o cote: « 123.8 | 140.9 | 109.9 | 130.3 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 115.3 |] 120.0 | 144.2 98.0 | 123.1 98.7 | 129.4 ae 

September....... 123.9 | 140.9 | 109.9 | 132.1 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 115.1 |} 119.9 | 143.5 98.0 | 124.1 98.7 | 129.5 
Ocabers chaaeeee 125.4 | 143.7 | 109.9 | 132.2 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 117.6 || 121.2 | 148.0 98.0 | 124.1 98.7 | 129.5 | 114.7 
November....... 126.4 | 145.9 | 109.9 | 182.5 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 118.7 |] 122.0 | 149.9 98.0 | 124.1 98.7 | 129.5 | 115.6 
December........ 127.9 | 149.8 | 109.9 | 1383.7 | 107.1 | 129.8 | 118.7 || 124.3 | 157.5 98.0 | 124.1 98.7 | 129.5 ) 115.5 
Annual Average...... 122.8 | 188.5 | 109.0 | 180.8 | 107.2 | 129.4 | 115.4 || 119.9 | 144.6 98.0 | 122.2 98.7 | 129.6 | 114.3 

1943. January. |... 128.9 | 152.1 | 109.9 | 183.7 | 109.3 | 129.8 | 118.6 |} 124.2 | 156.5 98.0 | 124.0 | 100.6 | 129.5 | 115.5 
ise. Deva reeciegan s 129.0 | 152.3 | 109.9 | 183.7 | 109.3 | 129.8 | 118.6 || 124.8 | 158.7 98.0 | 124.1 | 100.6 | 129.5 | 115.5 
WMiarehinc code epe: « 130.4 | 156.5 | 109.9 | 183.7 |.109.7 | 129.8 | 118.6 |} 126.5 | 163.3 98.0 | 124.1 | 101.6 | 129.5 | 116.1 

Fall River, Mass. Macon, Ga. 

1942 January......... 112.7 | 123.1 | 101.9 | 110.4 | 104.0 | 112.9 | 110.4 || 114.5 | 126.1 | 121.7 | 109.1 | 104.5 | 127.2 | 105.4 
xine etd chain babes 114.2 | 124.0 | 101.9 | 114.2 | 104.0 | 112.9 | 113.4 |} 116.3 | 128.2 | 121.7 | 113.8 | 104.5 | 127.2 | 106.8 
Marebinince scx. 115.0 | 125.6 | 101.9 | 114.5 | 104.8 | 115.2 | 118.6 |) 117.9 | 133.1 | 191.7 | 114.4 104.5 127.9 | 106.8 
veo} 0) eae Gece ee 117.1 | 128.1 | 104.3 | 120.0 | 106.4 | 115.6 | 114.1 || 118.9 | 184.7 | 121.7 | 116.7 | 104.5 | 180.5 | 106.9 
May aces sais 117.8 | 129.6 | 104.3 | 120.8 | 107-2 | 116.3 | 124c6 || 1E8.8 | 18377 | 12-7) 11629) | 104.5 | Ase ere 
TUNG phvketn a. acioes Je 118.2 | 180.9 | 104.3 | 119.8 | 107.3 | 114.3 | 114.6 |] 118.2 | 133.6 | 121.0 |} 116.3 99.3 | 129.3 | 107.5 
July... 119.4 | 131.3 | 104.3 | 118.3 | 115.3 | 114.3 | 116.4 |] 118.7 | 184.9 | 117.0 | 116.5 99.3 | 129.3 | 108.7 
oN bij dae ee 119.2 | 131.8 | 104.3 | 118.5 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 116.4 |] 118.9 | 186.7 | 116.6 | 116.3 99.3 | 129.3 | 107.7 
September....... 119.2 | 132.8 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 114.9 |] 119.1 | 137.7 | 115.9 | 116.4 99.3) 199-3 | ATER, 
Odtobers2t he... 120.4 | 136.3 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 115.0 |] 120.4 | 140.2 | 115.9 | 116.6 99.3 | 129.3 | 109.0 
November....... 121.4 | 138.3 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 116.0 || 122.8 | 140.8 | 115.9 | 116.7 99.3 } 129.5 (115.3 
December........ 121.5 | 188.5 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 110.9 | 114.3 | 116.0 }) 123.3 | 142.2 | 115.9 | 116.7 99.3 | 129.3 | 115.5 

Annual Average...... 118.0 | 130.9 | 108.7 | 117.6 | 108.6 | 114.8 | 114.6 || 119.0 | 185.2 | 128.9 | 118.5 | 101.5 | 129.0 | 108.7 

1943 January. oc... «+ 122.0 | 138.9 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 115.5 | 114.3 | 116.0 ]] 123.4 | 142.4 | 115.9 | 116.8 99.3 | 129.3 | 115.5 
February........ 122.0 | 188.9 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 115.5 | 114.3 | 116.0 || 124.5 | 145.8 | 115.9 | 116.8 99.3 | 129.8 | 115.5 
March...........| 124.0 | 144.7 | 104.3 | 118.8 | 115.6 | 114.3 | 116.0 || 127.0 | 153.2 | 115.9 | 116.8 | 100.5 | 129.3 | 115.6 

Front Royal, Va. Meadville, Pa. 

1942 January......... 114.5 | 137.8 99.7 | 119.8 | 103.5 | 124.4 | 104.9 }} 118.1 | 127.3 | 104.6 | 113.5 | 105.9 | 118.1 | 105.1 
Bebrudirysacs ss 115.2 | 137.6 99.6 | 122.3 | 103.5 | 124.9 | 106.4 |} 118.3 | 125.5 | 104.6 | 116.0 | 105.9 | 121.8 | 106.8 
March. 115.6 | 138.6 99.7 | 124.1 | 103.5 | 125.7 | 106.2 |] 116.5 | 128.8 | 110.8 | 116.6 | 105.9 | 128.2 | 110.4 
April... 115.7 | 140.5 97.3 | 124.2 | 103.5 | 126.5 | 106.1 || 117.4 | 180.2 | 110.8 | 117.5 | 105.9 | 194.4 | 111.0 
BIB Were ge ek ns. 115.6 | 140.1 97.3 | 122.2 | 103.5 | 126.5 | 106.9 || 118.1 | 182.8 | 110.8 | 116.1 | 105.9 | 194.5 | 111.5 
MATE sy arene are coe 117.0 | 142.5 | 101.0 | 122.7 | 108.5 | 126.5 | 106.8 || 118.9 | 184.9 | 110.8 | 116.1 | 105.9 | 194.6 111.5 
July... 117.5 | 143.3 | 101.0 | 122.2 | 108.5 | 126.9 | 107.9 |] 119.4 | 185.3 | 110.8 | 115.9 | 106.2 125.0 (113. 
ANICUS bye ies hare 119.0 | 147.2 | 101.0 | 124.8 | 103.9 | 126.9 | 108.1 }} 119.1 | 185.3 | 110.8 | 116.3 | 106.2 | 197.1 LES 
September....... 119.4 | 147.6 | 101.0 | 127.5 | 103.9 | 126.9 | 108.0 || 119.3 | 185.6 | 110.8 | 117.5 LOG Sy Pie. Lae 
Odtober:. 2.0055 120.2 | 150.9 | 101.0 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 126.9 | 107.5 || 120.1 | 187.9 | 110.8 | 117.7 LOGS) | 1ST 9 ens 
November....... 121.6 | 154.0 | 102.2 | 127.9 | 108.9 | 127.1 | 108.4 || 121.0 | 140.1 | 110.8 | 117.5 106..2))) ISTO 1ess 
December........ 122.6 | 156.6 | 103.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 108.6 |] 121.9 | 142.7 | 110.8 | 117.4 107.3 | 187.9 "| 1is.4 

Annual Average..... 117.8 | 144.7 | 100.4 | 124.5 | 1038.7 | 126.4 | 107.2 || 118.2 | 183.8 | 109.8 16.0: | 106.2} 125.0) | 1L0R7, 

1943 January......... 122.8 | 157.1 | 103.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 108.5 || 122.0 | 142.9 | 110.8 | 117.1 107.3 | 128.7 | 112.5 
February........ 123.3 | 159.2 | 103.6 | 127.9 | 103.9 | 127.1 | 108.5 || 122.4 | 144.3 | 110.8 | 117.1 107.3 | 198.7) 119.5 
March...........| 124.9 | 162.5 | 108.6 } 127.9 | 103.9 127.1 | 110.8 |} 124.6 | 146.5 | 110.8 | 117.1 | 107.3 | 128.7 | 118.8 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


eae activity in May was at the highest level 
since Pearl Harbor. The table on page — 
which was prepared on the basis of information ap- 
pearing in the press, indicates not only a substan- 
tial rise in the number of strikes which were begun 
during the month but also a considerable increase in 
the number of workers involved and the number of 
man days lost. Although the table is not all-inclusive 
and cannot be used as an absolute measure of the in- 
crease in strike activity, in the past months it has been 
generally indicative of basic trends. Preliminary in- 
formation released by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics points out that the number of work- 
ers involved and the man days lost in just three 
strikes—the United Mine Workers strike, the Chrys- 
ler strike, and the strike in the rubber industry— 
were greater than the total for all strikes in April. 

Three hundred ninety-five strikes occurred in April 
involving 200,000 workers and resulting in the loss of 
675,000 man days. Although the number of strikes 
begun in April was not the largest for any one month 
since the United States entered the war in December, 
1941, it was a peak month for the number of workers 
involved and the number of man days lost because 
of strikes. The number of workers involved in strikes 
in April was exactly double the previous wartime 
high point in June, 1942, and the number of man days 
lost was more than 50% above that for any other 
month since Pearl Harbor. 


THREE IMPORTANT STRIKES 


The United Mine Workers of America was respon- 
sible for two important work stoppages in the hard 
and soft coal mines during May. Both stoppages in- 
volved approximately 480,000 miners. The first lasted 
about four days, and the second seven days. These 
strikes were the result of the efforts of the United 
Mine Workers to obtain a $2.00 a day rise, plus addi- 
tional benefits such as portal-to-portal pay. After the 
expiration of the old contract in March and in the 
course of negotiating a new contract with the oper- 
ators, the union continuously threatened to strike. 
Union refusal to recognize the WLB has resulted in 
successive crises and Presidential interventions. The 
dispute is still pending with a new truce deadline set 
for June 20, at which time the union has again 
threatened to strike unless a satisfactory solution to 
the problem is found. 

Another large and serious strike of the month was 
that against the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit. 
Lasting more than four days, it involved over 28,000 


workers and imperiled the operations of an additional 
85,000. The strike, unauthorized by the union, was 
attributed to a grievance arising out of the company’s 
refusal to abide by a seniority agreement and to 
workers’ dissatisfaction because men were working 
side by side doing identical work with widely varying 
rates of pay. 

A third important strike of the month was called 
against the large tire and rubber companies oper- 
ating in Akron, Ohio. This strike arose because of 
union dissatisfaction with the decision of the War 
Labor Board in awarding three cents an hour in re- 
sponse to the union’s demand for an increase of eight 
cents an hour. The union declared that the walk-out 
was unauthorized and was a spontaneous protest to 
the decision. Observers pointed out that the strike, 
however, was exceptionally well coordinated, and 
when the strike ended a union spokesman remarked 
that the objectives of the strike, a review of the 
WLB decision, had been achieved. Fifty-two thous- 
and workers were involved in the strike, which lasted 
six days and resulted in an estimated loss of over 
$18 million worth of vital war production. The strike 
had to be terminated by a Presidential appeal. 


STRIKES AGAINST WLB 


A substantial number of strikes reported in the 
press during the month of May were not against the 
companies involved, but were against the War Labor 
Board for delays in making decisions affecting the 
workers concerned, or, as in the rubber industry 
strike, discontent with the decision rendered by the 
WLB. One of the purposes of establishing the War 
Labor Board was to settle labor-management disputes 
without strikes. Unless the War Labor Board can be 
armed with some power of enforcement for its deci- 
sions and thus prevent strikes or work stoppages in 
protest, it is not fulfilling its important function of 
keeping production moving while disputes are being 
settled. The extent to which these strikes against the 
War Labor Board have developed is illustrated not 
only in the rubber industry and coal strikes, but in the 
less important Bison Casting Company strike where 
300 employees quit work because they objected “to 
the attitude of a referee of the War Labor Board hear- 
ing their case, which led them to believe their de- 
mands would not be granted.” 

Workers involved in every dispute referred to the 
War Labor Board undoubtedly feel that their case 
deserves immediate attention, and delays on the part 
of the board have been one of the most important 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1943! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
Air Reduction Sales Corners ocice isis eleleeere elstcloleten 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co.......... 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.................-.. 
American Steel and Wire Co. (Cuyahoga Works). 
Andrews) Steel, 'Co.cis. stat nace cicreniaiee narouinete es 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Steelton Plant)............ 
Wackawannay Plantr. coe cc stalelereel sieve sso ona 
Sparrows: Point) Plantvca a enleate ot <teoeetete are ote 
Bledsoe, Coal Mine!\Coj,. onc. sumintecasurecteenisennt 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp..................0+- 
Bisong Casting COMIe. ear aic st ctistoh.sctdeye atone eter as 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.................00005 
Chrysler Corp. (De Sie ate Blantyis.... casei 
Dodge Truck Planti=eme sss cee cncemeeis 
Dodge; MamiPlant tee certs ne esis ee cine retae 
Jefferson-Kercheval Plants..................0+% 
Lynch Road’ Chrysler Plant.... 0.0. esi 
DeSoto: Bomber Planty 5+. ccees os diets ise cree 
Cranberry and Hazelton Colleries................. 
Blectrie Auto-Lite:Coj.ns occas ads ass eas recestora 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.................... 
Ford Motor Co. (River Rouge Production Foundry) . 
River Rouge Magnesium Foundry............. 
RiversRouge: Plant; 2.8 1a... nas ce<c0c ei ee one 
Edgewater? Plants Fac c esc ot etek sen aaccane 
Gair Bogota Paper and Board Corp............. 
General! ‘Tire & Rubber (Co.*...0.5)-2...n¢ acs aeis3 69 
Goodrich BYk. Commences. acetate cce sa edaoee 
Goodrich} sB ais Co. [a2 Faneeinec ae eae 0 tae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...................- 
Higgins Shipbuilding Industry................... 
Hlmois‘Ordnance “Plant: oe. Joc. -tesatne ee coe 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. (Mine No. 4).... 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. (Shannopin Mine) 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. (2 plants).............. 
Jacques Kreisler Manufacturing Corp............ 
Ea sCrosse) Rubber Malls, 'Co....5.ciny-e%:- se «leteeieiviric)> 
Marine Manufacturing and Supply Co 
Marlm=Rockwell i\Corpis.% soctmvele acre. lone fee tele 
National Supply Co. (Sprang-Chalfant Division). 
New England Shipbuilding Corp. (East Yard).. 
Patternmakers (Seven Pittsburgh concerns)....... 
Pitesirny Co.b. andre Mave aoe to hee 
Raya Daye Piston CO. sens tictgcie Sins arn eer eee ee 
Robins Dry Dock and Repair Co.......... ach te 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Co 
ppiceraMannfacturing: Co, 70). ..deee)-. orc eae ee 
Standard Shipbuilding Co 
Standard Shipbuilding Cow.:..4.0...0000%50 ee 0s Wee 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
Symimngton-<aaald. Corp casaege te ons reticate on nas 
Tennessee Iron and Coal Co. (Edgewater Mine) ®. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Trailer Co. of America, 
United Mine Workers 
United Mine Workers 
United Mine Workers 
United Mine Workers 
United Mine “Workera 7... untestesinsion eles banlae.s ie 
United States Rubber Reclaiming Co............ 
Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc.’........... 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Magnesium Foundry). 
Miscellaneous 
Baltimore Transit Co 
Busvdriversie ate th ssid, aren. eee tees 
Bus drivers and street car operators 
Empire Milk Trucking Co 
Babian chalnthesters;.en ee ace cok or. cone earns 
Jersey City—Lynhurst Bus Co 
IBTCWH® (AFL) 
IBTOCWH(AEL) .ccuccteoter stan otc ten ene 
Intercity Coach Lines 
Poultry shops: sa, dik cere aohartle sian « Serene 
Press Wireless, Incorporated..................e0- 
sRefuse Drivers and Collectors (AFL) 
Retail food stores 


Location 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Newport, Ky. 
Steelton, Pa. 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Sparrows Point, Md. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gary, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit 

Detroit 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Akron 

Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit 

Detroit 
Edgewater, N. J. 
Bogota 

Akron, Ohio 
Akron 

Akron 

Akron 

New Orleans, La. 
Herrin, Ill. 
California, Pa. 
Bobtown, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


-North Bergen, N. J. 


La Crosse, Wis. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Jamestown, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Portland, Me. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Barberton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Johnstown, Pa. 


Toledo, Ohio 
San Pedro, Cal. 
San Pedro 
Chester, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati 

4 


Princetown, Ind. 

Bellaire, Ohio 

Johnstown, Pa. 
4 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Utica 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Fair Lawn 


Baltimore, Md. 


Rome to Utica, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio 
Utica, N. Y. 
Staten Island 


Lynhurst to New York 
Phila. & Vineland, N. J. 


Boston, Mass. 
Lansing, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia 
Newark, N. J. 
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ate Workers 
Began. pete, Involved 
5/3 | 5/ 6 ~ 1,934 
25. ic 7,000a 
25 230 
25 200 
26 400 
22 ne 1,800 
17 20 135 
24 25 180 
8 ne 300 
QT Q7 1,200 
28 Es 250 
15 24 8b 
14 = 1,500 
20 24 4,000 
20 24 | 12,000 
20 24 8,500 
20 24 550 
21 24 n.d. 
8 oe 800 
25 a 2,000 
22 27 | 17,000 
2 4 4,784 
Q 4 1,280¢ 
5 6 n.d. 
Q7 28 3,300 
4 10 250 
22 23 3,000 
4 4 400 
22 27 | 14,000 
22 27 | 18,500 
14 a 250d 
& Js 5,000 
7 9 1,400 
ee ae 300 
20 20 3,600 
10° 14 500 
26 5 500 
6 ll 140 
25 29 1,600 
23 cbt £5,000) 
17 19 4,000 
5 9 120e 
11 _ 600 
20 we 300 
22 24 200 
20 = 1,350 
25 29 6,000 f 
ll ~ 500 
24 28 500 
3 6 170 
24 26 1,600g 
22 26 5,000 
25 Q7 1,200 
19 24 1,200 
1 4 | 480,000 
6 “ie 600 
7 9 1,200 
18 oe 6,700 
31 | 6/ 7 | 480,000 
25 | 5/28 438 
17 22 600 
8 : 6,000 
8 | 5/5 300 
25 | 6/ 7 1,1007 
25 | 5/25 200% 
13 15 3502 
20 eg n.d. j 
15 “% 42 
ll 13 72 
18 20 1,000 
20 ‘3 200k 
15 <4 n.a.t 
10 ee l 
7 12 150 
11 5 361 
10 13 m 
4 5 250 


n.a.Not available. 


a7,000 Negro workers sent home = a 
protective measure sollning Soe wher 
white welders objected to having Negro 
welders assigned to work with them. 


bStrike of eight operators of charging 
machines tied up an open hearth furnace, 
eennve production loss of 3,000 tons of 
stee. 


ceStrike of $40 workers in the m: 
foundry forced its shutdown, so 
more eerie! were sent home. 
down resulted i of 700 foun- 
dry machine alc workers. 


dThis strike was against the union by 
union men and not against the company, 
although it did interfere with production. 


eParalyzed war production in seven 
major pattern shops in Pittsburgh. 


PW el ae 5,000 employees of the Spicer 

Company struck on May 
25, 1000 em Wencie yees of the Wi erland 
jeep assemb e were forced to quit be- 
or they depended on Spicer for ma- 
teria! 


gA walk-out of four melting department 
workers forced suspension of operations 
by 1,600 other workers. 


iGreatly affected the movement of war 
workers in the cities in question. 


jStrike of truck drivers halted milk de- 
liveries from this area. 


kTied up shipment of vital war goods, 
including ammunition, as well as % of 
all — freight between New York and 


1250 ee closed in protest against 
black inecerd and OPA ceilings. 


m850 shops struck against wholesale 
poultry fe, 


1Incomplete report based on available 
material published in the press. 


2Strike of same number of workers begun 
on 5/25 and ended on 5/27. 


Strike of same number of workers begun 
on 5/27. 


‘Strike of United Mine Workers 
has affected or major coal field in 
eastern United States. Individual coal 
strikes listed represent only a small part 
of those occurring during periods of 
“truce” and are i from the two 
a ~ sto Bkoy of the stop- 

during the ager -May truce period 
ey due to employer attempts to fine 
the miners for the unauthorized work 
stoppages of the first week in May in 
accordance with existing contracts. Others 
evolved out of the previous disputes. 


5Strike of same number of workers begun 
on 5/27 and ended on 6/1. 


‘International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (AFL). 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 
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All Occupations 
Strikes! 
Date 
Beginning in Period 
. Man Days 
Idle During 
Workers Period 
Number Involved | (Thousand) 

(Thousan: 
MORO Tats see et sc valet Pets ae 921 289 5,352 
LOSO MR pote tarot ss sek beeew ets 637 183 8,317 
LOST Prk abate etm ae inci 810 342 6,893 
DOS QR Re et eee vn oom: 841 324 10,502 
LOSS sector ss rete vs ba Kate ov otek 1,695 1,168 16,872 
ROS Seite, Hae CRA ae woe duis 1,856 1,467 19,592 
LOS Maine ats hice vac lie oR See oa 2,014 aL Wh hey 15,456 
LOSGR eects creak Fae meton’ 2,172 789 13,902 
RUSTE cee woe che 5 kes ONS th 4,740 1,861 28,425 
RUSS Meee ote ia waticcweette ta 2,772 688 9,148 
USO R Mareee tee ees. cs sees 2,613 bal 17,812 
ROLORE RE Chimie ate lea heats. 2 2,508 577 6,701 
AOA tc elec: MomeN e HeRS ce wad 4,288 2,363 23,048 
OAS Fo tae on Oh Clas ace bee es on 2,968 840 4,183 
1942 March Gorcrgedte is ernie & ORCS oie 234 67 402 
ENG) a1 © 5 een eds tae Q7T7 56 867 
IBV cess cee 285 69 322 
UNION ea eaten cae Ghee ches 345 110 586 
WAIL Ye eero nie Bec tere Ova Oh 388 100 417 
PATIOS bacon epee eivic'e 6.0 cw is 330 92 449 
Dententber cee ace eeccnes ss 274 88 387 
Detobert eet dot cigs ais ars 207 62 244 
INO VenIber, 6s sac5 soc oe Bate 144 52 128 
PleceiInper wee asec set cdo. 147 59 193 
N94 San uAry Ose Vea sevea ce + ie.s 195 90 450 
MebrHarye. . ee wich es, 210 42 170 
March veces «ee obiet panes 260 72 230 
IADEL Din. Merete emt areas siti « 395 200 675 

Nors—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1942, p. 194. 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same com are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for mi l|aneous separations; 1. 6., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


causes for strikes directed at the board. If some 
means could be found of rendering more rapid deci- 
sions, a large number of these strikes might be 
avoided. It also seems insufficient to establish a 
board of equity such as the WLB and then to find 
that if it renders a decision unfavorable to labor, a 
strike on labor’s part can force a reconsideration and 
perhaps an alteration of the decision. In cases where 
management has shown dissatisfaction with WLB de- 
cisions, it has been threatened with government seiz- 
ure of its plants, but no such weapon has yet been 
raised against defiant unions. 

Separations increased 9% from 7.04 a hundred em- 
ployees in February, to 7.69 in March. This largely 
reflects a 15% rise in the quit rate from 4.65 in Feb- 
ruary to 5.36 in March. Layoffs declined 4% from 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


pine Separations* 
ome 
= ; Accessions’ 
Potsl 9] Quite | sE” | Tyiachargue! | Lay-oftet 
110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25.174 67 .61a 
90 59.65 18.64 5.04 85.97 37.02 
74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
74 49.17 10.67 2.24 |. 36.26 56.91 
87 42.74 10,37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
118 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
87 49 .22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
161 46.68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
190 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
177 5.36 3.02 .82 sof 1.19 6.99 
181 6.12 3.59 .87 35 est fk 
183 6.54 3.77 . 96 .38 1.43 7.29 
185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .38 1.21 8.25 
189 6.73 4.02 1.23 43 1.05 8.28 
196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 .87 7.90 
202 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 .68 9.15 
204 7.91 4.65 2.03 45 .78 8.69 
206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 
207 6.37 8.71 1.50 46 70 6.92 
208 7.11 4.45 1.40 52 74 8.28 
211 7.04 4.65 1.35 .50 54 7.87 
212 7.69 5.36 1.24 57 52 8.32 
215 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 


A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the of the worker. 

6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
roe to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 

owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. ; 

aJune to December. pPreliminary. n.a.Not available. rRevised 

bData since January, 1943, not strictly comparable with previously released data. 
Plants have been reclassified in accordance with their present product manufacture. 
The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only. 


54 to 52, and discharges rose 14% from .50 to .57. 
Miscellaneous separations declined 8% from 1.35 to 
1.24. Accessions rose 6% from 7.87 a hundred employ- 
ees to 8.32. Both total separations and total acces- 
sions have shown considerable increase over those in 
the previous year. Separations have risen 43% from 
the level of 5.36 in March, 1942, and total accessions 
are up 19% from the March, 1942, level of 6.99. Total 
accessions continue to exceed total separations, in- 
dicating that the manufacturing labor force is still in- 
creasing. The difference between accessions and sepa- 
rations in March, 1943, however, is only .63 a hun- 
dred employees, as compared with 1.63 in March, 
1942, showing that the rate of expansion is declining. 
G. CLrarkK THompPson 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Wage-increase Announcements, May 1 to May 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location Amount ot | Numbes 
American Smelting & Refining Company.......| Perth Amboy, N. J. 5¢/hr. 1,500 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation.......... Chicopee Falls, Mass. 7.5¢/hr. ae, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc.| New York City 6¢/hr. (avg.) | 23,083 
New York Power & Light Corporation........ Albany, N. Y. 3.7¢/hr. 1,900 


New York Telephone Company............... New York City, upstate|$2/ wk. (avg.)| 11,000 


Entire country 


PostalPelegraph?Company.©. sc. do « es atone we hr. 8,000 


1 4,000 
T6¢/hr. 500 
Frank G. Shattuck Company................ New York City, West-| 4¢/hr. 1,815 


chester Co., New York, 
and Newark, N. J. 


Newark, N. J. 2¢/hr. 640 


Weston Electrical Instrument Company....... 


Six-suger reining plantSs,,,....¢ceveee xa cocee 


3146¢ to 5144¢/| 3,700 
hr. 


Remarks 


Retroactive to July 1, 1942 
Retroactive to June 15, 1942 
Retroactive to January 1, 1943 
Retroactive to December 20, 1942 
Retroactive to September 6, 1942 


To nonmessenger employees 

To messengers 

To route aids 

To waitresses in 34 Schrafft restaurants 


To women workers. Retroactive to March 
29, 1943 


To employees of National Sugar Refining 
Co., NYC; Revere Sugar Refinery, Charles- 


ton, Mass.; Refined Syrup & Sugars, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; American Molasses Co., NYC; 
American Sugar Refining Co, NYC & 
South Boston, Mass. 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 


Employment and Unemployment 


EASONAL expansion of operations on the farm 

front brought total employment to an all-time 
high of 60.9 million in April. Nearly 900,000 of the 
1,300,000 workers taken on during the month went di- 
rectly into farm work, while most of the other recruits 
entered the armed forces. Total industrial employ- 
ment, however, declined by more than 160,000 during 
the month, while the increase in factory employment 
was the smallest recorded since Pearl Harbor. 

Fully 7.5 million more persons were employed at 
the record April high than in the same month a year 
ago. At that time there were still nearly 134 mil- 
lion numbered among the unemployed. In contrast, 
the current employment total exceeds by more than 
5 million the total number of persons comprising 
the nation’s labor force in peacetime. The strength of 
the armed forces was tripled during these months, 
rising to over 8 million; about 2 million were taken 
on in factories, and more than a million were added 
to civilian government payrolls. Declines over the 
twelve months were most pronounced in construction, 
with a loss of more than 700,000 workers; agricultural 
employment fell 240,000; and trade and distribution, 
nearly 200,000. 

The current level of employment in agriculture is 
lower than in World War I. Factory employment is 
nearly 5 million higher, or almost half again the total 


of the war effort of a generation ago, while federal 
civilian employment exceeds 3 million, as against 
918,000 on November 11, 1918. The armed forces are 
currently nearly double the corresponding total at 
the height of the last war. Farm employment in 1942, 
however, was almost 350,000 below its 1918 average, 
and has remained below its 1942 level since the begin- 
ning of this year. 


Aprit TRENDS 


Farm employment in April rose to 9.9 million, about 
4 million lower than in the same month of the pre- 
ceding year, and roughly 750,000 lower than in 1937- 
1939. Hired farm workers numbered slightly more 
than 2 million, about 150,000 or 7% below the corre- 
sponding 1942 total. Farm family workers, including 
farm operators and their family members doing work 
without wages, totaled 7.8 million, or nearly 100,000 
less then in 1942. 

Only on the Pacific Coast was the number of hired 
farm workers greater than a year ago. Relocated 
Japanese workers and imported Mexican labor have 
helped to swell the hired labor supply in the western 
areas. Hired employment has decreased by 30,000 in 
each of the two North Central areas, and by about 
20,000 in each of the Southern regions. 

A minor slump in employment developed in most of 
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June, 1943 
EmpLoYMEnt AND UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL, 1943! 
In Thousands 
1941 | 1942 1943 
Distribution of Labor Force 
April Feb. March April! 
Unemployment.......... 4,812-| 1,742 
Excess of employment ov- 
er economic labor force.| .. . . .... | 3,128 | 4,081 | 5,289 
Total employment....... 49,881 | 58,388 | 58,618 | 59,588 | 60,908 
Agriculture. . . Seabee eee 10,132 | 10,140 | 8,550 | 9,019 | 9,900 
Forestry and fishing. . .. . 215 210 177 181 185 
Total industry Ane eee .-| 18,714 | 20,663 | 22,065 | 22,115 | 21,953 
Extraction of minerals. . 469 793 731 726 714 
Manufacturing. .eeeee.-| 12,705 | 14,007 | 15,943 | 16,047 | 16,058 
Construction. jc mees <ex} 2,002" | 2,691. |, 2,088. | 2,012 | 1,812 
Transportation ie ae 2,000 | 2,237 | 2,278 | 2,307 | 2,346 
Public utilities.......... 989 | 1,085 | 1,024 | 1,022 | 1,023 
Trade, distribution and 
finance, HN See <a) POLS 7,677 | 7,362 | 7,408 | 7,492 
Service industries (includ- 
for ing armed forces).... ..| 11,927 | 13,525 | 19,105 | 19,493 | 19,993 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,077 $1,178 | 15860 | 1,873") 1,385 
Emergency employment® 
WPA, CCC and NYA 
(owt-of-school)*.......... 2,270 | 1,148 291 221 163 


Subject to revision 

2Not included in employment total 

3Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designatedjJas war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 


the major manufacturing groups. Significant gains 
appeared in only two groups—aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing, and chemical products. Practically all the gain 
of nearly 50,000 in the durable goods sector arose 
in the transportation group, slight declines having 
appeared in iron and steel and other war industries, 
as well as in consumer products, such as furniture. 


Decreases in the nondurable goods sector of manu- 
facturing, particularly in the consumer fields, were al- 
most equivalent to the net additions in durable pro- 
duction. Losses were most pronounced in textiles and 
foods, with only the-chemical group reporting a sub- 
stantially higher number on payrolls than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Employment in construction continued to fall off 
sharply, dropping by 200,000 during the month. Total 
industrial employment (manufacturing, mining, con- 
struction, transportation and public utilities) turned 
downward by 162,000, receding to levels prevailing at 
about the middle of last year. Continuing curtailment 
of construction projects has cut the number on con- 
struction payrolls by 30% from the record peaks of 
1941-1942. 

The number at work in mines has decreased stead- 
ily in the initial four months of this year, and was a 
tenth lower in April than in the previous year. In 
all the nation’s five basic industries, manufacturing 
and transportation alone had more people at work 
than in 1942. Construction and mining were both 
well below their operating levels in the early war 
months, having returned to 1940 and 1939 levels, re- 
spectively, while employment on public utilities has 
also fallen slightly. 

Federal civilian employment continued to expand, 
as nearly 34,000 persons were added to the payrolls 
during the month. 


M. R. GarnsprucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Penalty for Holiday Absenteeism 


Companies that have made a practice of paying 
straight time for holidays not worked have encount- 
ered difficulty under Executive Order No. 9240, which 
restricts payment for holidays worked to one and one- 
half times the regular rate. Many workers have 
shown a preference for time off at straight time rather 
than time-and-one-half for working. The War Labor 
Board approved a recommendation of one of its medi- 
ators that a penalty in the form of forfeiture of this 
unearned pay be invoked where employees fail to 
show up for work on holidays when requested to do 
so by the company. To prevent misuse of the com- 
pany’s prerogative to request work on holidays, the 
order directed that the company provide the union 
with proof that such work was requested by a gov- 
ernment department, agency, or prime contractor. 

The principal mediation officer recommended that 
the following clause be included in the holiday pro- 


visions of the collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween the Robaczynski Machine Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, New York, and the International Association of 
Machinists: 


Any employee who shall be called in to work on any 
of the above holidays as the result of a request to the 
company for work on that day from any governmental 
agency or department or any contractor with which the 
company has contractual relations for war work, and 
who shall fail to report for any reason other than ill- 
ness or unavoidable cause shall not receive his straight- 
time pay for that holiday. If requested by the union the 
company shall give the union, in writing, a statement 
of the time when any request to work on a holiday was 
made of it, and the identity of the governmental de- 
partment or agency or contractor who made such re- 
quest as well as the identity of the specific person act- 
ing for the agency, department or contractor who made 
the request. 
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Chronology of Events affecting Labor Relations, May 1 to May 31 


May 
1 Coal Mines Taken Over—President orders Secretary Ickes 
to take over all bituminous and anthracite properties 
because of grave peril to the national interest in con- 
nection with mine strike. 


2 President Appeals to Miners—Just as union agrees to 
resume mine operation, President broadcasts appeal to 
miners to prevent coal tie-up. 


3 UMW Demand Unchanged—As bituminous miners re- 
sume work, John L. Lewis reiterates demand for an 
increase of $2 a day. 


Senate Passes Connally Bill—By vote of 63 to 16, Senate 
passes Connally bill prescribing criminal penalties for 
those encouraging disruption of production in war plants. 


oa 


7 Railroad Panel Fails—Emergency fact-finding panel 
announces failure to settle the dispute between 900,000 
railroad nonoperating workers and the principal rail- 
roads over union demands for higher wages. 


11 NLERB Rejects Foremen’s Unions—Reversing a former 
stand, NLRB by 2 to 1 vote, with Chairman Millis dis- 
senting, excludes foremen and supervisory employees 
from the protection of the National Labor Relations Act. 
Decision permits foremen to form unions if they wish, 
but they cannot appeal to NLRB for protection against 
discrimination. 

Committee Reports Drastic Labor Bill—House Military 
Affairs Committee reports out a drastically revised 
anti-strike bill by vote of 21 to 0. Bill has provisions of 
Connally measure plus some features of Smith bill. 


12 WLB Pay Control Restored—Director of OES restores to 
WLB its authority to make wage adjustments “‘to aid 
in the prosecution of the war or correct gross inequities” 
provided such adjustments do not increase prices or 
production costs. 


ckes Returns to Owners Nonstriking Mines—Properties 
of 94 coal companies in Illinois whose employees are 
affliated with AFL are returned to their owners on 
receipt of a no-strike pledge from 40,000 miners. 


13 No National 48-Hour Week—War Manpower Commission 
advises that it has abandoned idea of substantially in- 
creasing nation’s labor force by establishing a national 
48-hour week. 


15 International Jobless Pay Plan—Arrangements worked 
out between Canadian Government and United States 
whereby Canada agrees to have its Unemployment In- 
surance Commission act as a local agent for each state 
employment system in this country. Every branch 
unemployment-insurance office in Canada will accept 
initial and continued claims for unemployment benefits 
earned by American or Canadian workers while in the 
United States. 


16 Lewis Again Defies WLB—Once more, UMW President 


announces that union will ignore the board’s order to 


18 


19 


21 


22 


25 


26 


27 


28 


31 


appear before it in Washington. Union willing to resume 
collective bargaining negotiations, but contends WLB 
has no jurisdiction in the controversy. 


WLB Not to be By-passed—Solid Fuels Administrator 
Ickes, operator of nation’s coal mines taken over by 
Government, informs Mr. Lewis that any contract ne- 
gotiated between the union and the mine owners must 
be approved by War Labor Board. 


UMW Would Rejoin AFIZ—American Federation of 
Labor announces that United Mine Workers has applied 
for reaffiliation with the AFL. Special committee will 
meet with miners’ committee to attempt to iron out 
barriers that stand between the application and its 
approval. 


Coal Panel Reports on Wage Demand—WLB panel in soft 
coal dispute submits report indicating straight basic 
wage increase as improbable but leaving way open for 
adjustments of other kinds. 


Strikes on Increase—Symptomatic of growing labor in- 
stability, 52,000 rubber workers strike in Akron in pro- 
test against a WLB ruling regarding wage demand. 


Coal Negotiations Resumed—WLB denies wage increase 
of $2 a day, double time for Sunday work and a guaran- 
teed 52 weeks of work a year, but approves increase in 
vacation allowance, and remanded demand for “portal 
to portal pay”’ to collective bargaining negotiation. 


Railroad Wage Report Filed—Emergency board appointed 
from National Railway Labor Panel recommends to 
President general wage increase of 8¢ an hour for more 
than one million nonoperating railroad employees, but 
disapproves request for union shop and for minimum 
wage of 70¢ an hour. 


Machinists Union Secedes from AFL—The International 
Association of Machinists, with 565,000 members, ad- 
vises AFL that it is withdrawing from that body because 
of certain jurisdictional difficulties. 


New Nondiscrimination Committee Appointed—The Presi- 
dent replaces former committee by a new group to 
eliminate discrimination by all employers, federal de- 
partments and labor unions in the matter of employees 
and members. New committee removed from jurisdic- 


tion of WMC. 


Ni ew Coal Strike Imminent—End of coal truce approaches 
with no indication of satisfactory settlement of points 
at issue. 


WLB Tightens Pay Restrictions—Claiming that some em- 

ployers are circumventing ban on pay increases on 
ground that they fall within an established schedule, 
WLB rules that effective immediately no individual in- 
creases may be granted unless a bona fide schedule is 
eee specifically by WLB or one of its regional 
offices. 


